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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of 
Gout and Rheumatism, &c. and practi- 
cal Observations on Gravel. By Charles 
Scudamore, M. D. &c. &c. London, 
1819. S8vo. pp. 734. 


We do not remember; in-our critical 
capacity, ever to lave approached a 
more painful subject than the present ; 
and we could scarcely have brought 
ourselves to entertain it with any de- 
gree of complacency, were Wwe not in- 
fluenced by the opinion that we might, 
by noticing it in a popular manner, and 
through a popular publication, obtain a 
more diffased attention to Dr. Scuda- 
more’s ‘excellent work, and perhaps 
lead to the ease and comfort of a very 
numerous body of our readers. In ex- 


‘ecuting. this design, we shall rather 
‘shape our remarks for the use of the 


public, than of the scientific 
portion of it; for the treatise having 
reached a third edition, we may_ pre- 
sume that the faculty, and others most 
interested, have given it that full and 
minute consideration which its great 
merit deserves. 

Few diseases contribute so much to 
the sum of human misery as Gout, 
Rheumatism, and Gravel :...they may 
almost be called the three master-curses 
of existence, Fever racks us fora time; 
Consumption lays us gently in our 
graves; and most other disorders are 
transient in their natures, or speedily 


fatal: but these, which possess many 


points of natural affinity, are lingering 
tortures,... excruciating and prolonged 
agonies, which embitter every moment 
of life, which bar us from enjoyment, 
which haunt our moments of relief from 
pain, and which torment the body and 
soul with uarelenting pangs of real suf- 
fering, or more dreadful apprehension, 
Well are they worthy of the physician's 
study, and well is that physician worthy 
of fame, who can devise a remedy to 
alleviate or remove such indescribable 
misery. Dr. Scudamore’s practice is, 
we have heard, distinguished hy the 
successful treatment of these maladies 


and ag? hi are that his work upon 
VOL. 





them, displays uncommon acuteness? 
research, and ability. Before entering 
upon the discussion which he proposes 
to himself, the author briefly denounces 
the application of what are called uni- 
versal specifics. 

How irrational, in principle, (says he in 
the preface to his first edition) the ‘employ- 
ment of empiric al remedies really is, may in 
afew words be pointed out. Even the oc- 
casional success of a nostrum is injuriows in 
its consequences, from the numerous misap- 
plications to which such success gives rise ; 
and, in this way, the more popular its chaz 
racter, the more extensive is the evil. Ina 
medicine, even of a known composition and 
propertics, when administered as a remedy 
for the samme disease in different persons, we 
see the action so much modified by individu- 
al constitution, that in one instance it aggra- 
vates. the symptoms, as imic th as-in another 
it gives relief. How much more indefinite 
and hazardous must be the application of 
a medicine, which is offered as a,remedy for 
almost every kind of disease, and indiscri- 
minately adopted i in every kind of constitu. 
tion. If any active powers belong to such a 
medicine, its inappropriate employ ment must 
produce occasional i injury ; if it he inert in | 
its properties, it becomes a strong negative 
source of harm, by exchiling other means 
which might be beneficial. 

These are truths which ought to be 
deeply impressed on the minds of every 
person liable to gout; and prone, as 
gouty subjects so commonly are, “to 
surrender themselves to empirical treat- 
ment. Other advice touches that class 
who foolishly believe, that the gout is 
a remedy for other evils, instead of 
being, (as it really is) the souree of nu- 
merous horrid afflictions; and there- 
fore, prefer to counteracting it, to throw 
themselves upon the injurious, because 
passive system, of philosophical endur- 
ance, and flannel wrappings. 

Of the Eau Medecinaje, Dr. S., con- 
tinuing to enforce his propositions, ob- 
serves in the same preface : 

Its magic powers of ease were very natu- 
rally hailed with delight by the suifering pa- 
tient ; and gout no longer appeared a disease 
of difficult management, or a-souree of ter- 
ror. ‘lhe sequel, however, has shown the 
fallacy of the charm; and has served to il- 
lustrate the fact, that "the best remedies are 
not those whieh produce a palliative and 
transient relief; but, on the contrary, such 
as are admi nlatered upon sound general prin- 
ciples; are carefully adapted to the ysaria- 





tions of every particular case and constitu- 
tion; and are pursued with steadiness and 
perseverance. : 
The learned writer proceeds to ad- 
vance the following general positions : 
That the gout is a disease not only injuri- 


ous to the constitation, but destructive of 


the organization of the particular texemres 
which it affects; and, by such wnited inflv- 
ence, tends beth to shorten and embittcr 
life. 

That it is as comp’ tetely within the useful 
infliience of medicine as any other severe dis- 


ease : 


‘That the fit may be immediately relieved 
in its painful symptoms, and materially 
shortened in its duration : 

That most of its natural bad Gonseguences 
may, hy timely care, be prevented: and, 
finally, 

Thy all these advantages may be afforded 
by means, which, in removing the disease, 
tend at the’ same time to restore the consti- 
tution. 

These are consoling assertions, and 
will not fail to rivet the miads of all 
whom they concern, to the further de- 
yelopement of the author's ideas, with 
{an-analysis cf which we proceed, leav- 
ing, as he does, the question of the secu- 
rity of the patient from future attack, 
which depends chiefly on the patient 
him elf, to future and separate conside- 
ration. 

Gout is so called from gutta, a drop; the 
ane ient, but now exploc ded notion, concern- 
ing-its humoral nature, being, that the dis- 
ease was caused by the dropping of some hu- 
mour into the joints. It may” be divided 
into aeuiv, chronic, and retrocedent. There 
are, however, many varieties, which Dr, Cui- 
len. mentions, and which our. author dis- 
cusses. Its general character is thus laid 
down. ‘ Goutr.—A constitutional disease, 
producing an external local inflammation 0: 
a specific kind; the susceptibility to it often 
depending on hereditary bodily cenforma- 
tion and constitution, but with great fre- 
quency wholly acquired; almost never oc- 
curring before the age ef puberty, not fre- 
quently under the age of five-and-twenty, 
and most commonly between the ages of 
twenty-five and forty; affecting chiefly the 
male sex ; and particularly haem of capa- 
cions chest and plethoric habit ; in the first 
attack, invading usually one foot only, and 
most fre quently at the first joint of the grea: 
toe; but, in its returns, affecting both feet, 
or other situations, as the hands, knees, and 
elbows ; and not only in the articular strue- 
ure, but also in the other textures belonging 
to the moving powers, different parts being 
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affected t aber, or in epmeden soit ac- 
com with sympathetic inflammato 
fever, which is fis marked by alae 
exacerbations and morning remissions ; much 
disposed to return at periodical intervals, and 
for the most part preceded by some premo- 
nitory symptoms.” 

We have not space to repeat the de- 
tails of the symptoms of the various 
kinds of gout, already ennumerated, or 
of what are designated the premonitory 
symptoms,—these being so very differ- 
ent in different cases, that almost every 
individual subject to the disease may be 
said to have his own peculiar warning 
that it is coming on. It is curious, how- 
ever, in the history of the gout, that on 
its first atttack, 

Whether any premonitory symptoms have 
occured, or that the patient is seized while 
in the apparent possession of health, the 
most frequent time of the active invasion of 
the fit, is between 12 and 3 in the morning ; 
the exact period being liable to some varia- 


tion, according Sy Ga praia ities of con- 
stitution in the individual, his habits, and his 


hour. of rest. He is suddenly awoke with 
pain in the affected . which is most com- 
monly the ball of | toe of one foot 


* t sensations of heat, stiffness, 
and 
about 5 or 6 in the morning, 
an 
iration, permits some tolerable sleep. 
slightly red 
shi 
Such are the principal aspects under 
marks, that on such occasions, the un- 
‘women, 
of the disease, and to the 
unfayoura! 


only; and immediately experiences in a 
» Which soon increase to burnin 
He is restless, feverish, 
when, under favourable circumstances, 
abatement of the symptoms, with gentle 
P’ 
sually, on the first morning, the surro 
integuments are swollen, the skin is 
in some instances universally 
as if varnished, and the veins of the 
foot, in a direction from the inflamed part, 
appear remarkably full. 
which this formidable enemy generally 
makes his first assault ; and Dr. S. re- 
welcome visitor is more disposed to be 
mild and regular with men than with 
The frequency of the returns of gout after 
the first fit, is in proportion to the constitu- 
vou mode of life of the individual. 
If the toe of either foot was the affected part 


in the first fit, the same toe is most fre- 
quently the part invaded in the second fit; 
ut it seldom happens that the other foot 


With little exception, the gout acquires 
strength with each returning fit, both as to 
the number of parts which it attacks, and as 
to the duration and degree of suffering ; and 
it does not, like some chronic diseases, wear 
itself out by mpede, and yield to the 
friendly power of time, Both constitution- 
ally and locally, also, the susceptibility to the 
disease increases. premature old age 
comes on; and together with crippled and 
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yainful limbs, the nervous system is’so en- 
bled, that both mind and bedy grow less 
equal to sustain the conflict. Such is the 
melancholy, but faithful portrait, of the dis- 
ease, when it is permitted to pursue its natu- 
ral course ;—such is the sad and certain ty- 
ranny of neglected and encouraged gout. 

Dr. S. adverts to some remarkable 
instances of the precise periodical return 
of the fits. One patient was attack- 
ed for three years in succession, on the 
12th of April ; and several others were 
visited with almost similar accuracy of 
date. 

The early parts of spring, and the latter 
end of autumn, are periods during which it 
is most prevalent: changeable weather, with 
its attendant vicissitudes of heat and cold, 
(the ee of all the exciting causes of 
gout), is the most productive source of in- 
jury to the human frame. There is no part 
of the year which gives absolute exemption 
from the disease, when it is much estab- 
lished in the constitution; and summer 
alone is the period of expected security : ex- 
cessive heat of weather is, nevertheless, very 
unfavourable to gouty persons. 

The author, having illustrated the 
matters which we have stated, by various 
cases, proceeds to animadvert upon the 
Sequele, or consequences, of the dis- 
ease; and in this division gives us a 
frightful catalogue of painful, danger- 
ous, and fatal disorders, attaching to 
every part of the human frame, de- 
stroying the natural functions, overturn- 
ing the animal economy, and ultimate- 
ly, terminating an existence which they 
have rendered wretched. He then 
passes to the predisposing causes, the 
exciting causes, and the proximate causes 
of gout, all of which he treats in a 
masterly manner. We cannot follow 
the subdivisions, which are extremely 
valuable, but shall attempt to go over 
re | features. 

the predisposing causes, a multitu 

are daninianed : Hereditary predisposition ; 
the adult age; particular bodily conform- 
ation ; constitution and temperament; the 
male sex; station of life and occupation ; 
state of mind ; severe study ; animal food ; 
strong liquors ; indolence ; plethora ; Nimia 
Venus.; climate, season of the year, and 
state of the atm 
and it will be seen that several of these come 
also under the head of exciting causes. 

This branch of the subject becomes 
in an extraordinary degree interesting ; 
and we can do little more than enter 
upon it in our present number, reserv- 
ing its further exemplification to our 
next. We shall, for conveniency’s 
sake, throw our remarks and extracts, 
respecting the predisposing causes, which 
we have specified, into the form of 
notes. 





osphere, are the greatest ; | 
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Hereditary predisposition. Of 213 215) 
patients, the number of those whose isease 
was hereditary from the father, was 62. 
mother, 29 ; father and mother, 14 : of those 
whose grandfather only had the gout, 14. 
grandmother, only | ; age sa and 4 
mother, 1; uncle only in the fa ily, 7; 
mother’s uncle, 1; aunt, only 2: and not 
known either on the father’s or mother’s 
side, 84. Here the cases of acquired gout 
were as 84 to 131; and in the examples 
contrasted with those immediately heredit 
as 84 to 105. Gouty children sometimes hate 
greater personal resemblance to their outy 
porents, than the other children have. fhe, 
oth parents have gout, the disposition to 
the disease is almost invariably manifested 
in several of their children. 
Adult age. We have already stated tha 
few persons are seized with gout before 
they attain the of 25. Dr. S. thinks 
most of the attributed cases are in realit 
rheumatism ; and that this phenomenon {s 
explained by the fact, that during the rapid 
wth of the body in the early years of 

le, that plethoric state of the system, which 
is connected with more or less of congestios 
in the system of the vena portarum, upon 
which he considers a first fit of the gout, in 
particular, so much to depend, does not 
take place. 

Particular bodily conformation. 
persons are mostly formed with capacions 


veins and loose solids. Sydenham’s obser- 
vation, that it chiefly attacks gross and cor- 
pulent , is corroborated. 

Constitution and’ Temperament. The 
gouty in general, possess good constitutions, 
abused by habits of indulgence ; hence the 
adage “‘ Gout is the disease of those who will 
have it.” Highly irritable and nervous per- 
sons are the most liable. 

The male sex. Men are more free 
visited by gout than women: this, "s. 
considers to arise from their greater exces 
in living, and especially, excess in wine:— 
the superior delicacy of the female structure 
and habit, restrains the acquirement of the 
inflammatory and plethoric state of vessels 
which ins to gout. 

Station of life, and occupation. Luxwy 

is a great cause of gout; butchers, im 
peaeete butlers, porters, and coachmen in 
wealthy families, are the most subject to it 
among the inferior classes. Occupations 
which combine repletion and inactivity, fall 
living with only passive exercise, lead t 
out. 
State of mind. Grief and anxiety impai 
the healthy energy of the brain, primanly; 
and affect the digestive functions, the circu- 
lation and secretion of the liver, and the ac- 
tion of the intestinal canal, in a secondary 
manner ; thereby in a gouty diathesis, pre- 
disposing to the disease. 

Severe study. Comprehending want of 
exercise, lateness, and irregularity of hours, 
consequently weakness of stomach and inae- 
tive bowels, increases the susceptibility of 
the frame to disease. 

Animal food, taken to excess, distends the 
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stomach and oppresses the digestive process : 
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mented liquors complete the preparation 
ies odetion of gout. i 
Strong liquors. Wine is the most inju- 
rious ; even more so than raw spirits, which, 
however otherways they destroy, counteract 
the plethora ad molem favourable to gout. 
Wine containing more alcohol than malt li- 
quors, is worse than they are. Champaign, 
bad claret, and new port, are most hurtful : 
madeiraand sherry the least so. Home-made 
wines, eyder, perry, &c. contribute to gravel 
rather te gout.—The gout is seldom 
heard. of in Russia, Denmark, or Poland; 
in which countries the use of spirituous li- 
quors is excessive ; and those who indulge in 
such beverages cannot consume so much of 
the solid luxuries of the table, to induce ple- 
thora as wine drinkers. The Dutch, accor- 
dng to Van Swieten, knew little of this dis- 
ease till they changed their favorite beverage, 
beer, for wine. Linnzeus informs us that the 
janders, and country people in Sweden, 
who drink malt liquors, but never wine, are 
strangers to the gout. Dr. 8., however, 
thinks the disease has much increased in 
London, among the lower orders, since the 
very general and free use of porter.—In 
Scotland, gout is much more rare than in 
Bagland. In Edinburgh where the habits of 
the people approach the nearest to those of 
Hy it 1s found most; but is scarcely 
ererknown among the inferior classes. In 
Glasgow, the gout is very rare even among 
the hi classes ; and, ‘‘in connexion. with 
this (says the author) I may mention the fol- 
jowing cireumstances. Among a population 
of about 110,000 persons, which Glasgow 
and its environs comprehend, there are not, 
as far as I could learn, twenty private car- 
in use. The demand for hackney 
coaches is so small, that the proprietor has 
found it necessary to discontinue the regular 
stand, and the whole number of them does 
not exceed four or five.” From the compara- 
tiveaetivity of its citizens, the Doctor infers 
the infrequency of gout ; and also from the 
more general use of punch than of wine. 
Punch, however, and whiskey, impair the 
healthy powers of the stomach, and induce 
inpepe, liver disease, dropsy, though 
or never the gout. 
Indolence; and plethora, or a redundancy 
of blood, tend strongly to gout. 
Nimia Venus, exhausting the nervous 
energy, &c. has the same effect, though per- 
| rather as conjoined with voluptuous 
passions and social indulgences. A greek 
poet salutes the gout as the daughter of Bac. 
chus and Venus— 
Avaystrou Bayou, xo Avoracr-us AQopdsrnc, 
barron Quyccrng, Avospean's Tlodevy pee. 
and in the same sense runs the latin verse : 
Ut Venus enervat vires, sic copia vini, 
Et tentat gressus, debilitatque pedes. 
Climate, season of the year, and state of 
the atmosphere. Hot climates, awing to thc 
copious and regular perspiration, furnish 
ew examples of the first occurrence of gout. 
‘arable climates operate most in predispo- 
sing the body to this disease. Locality of 
situation has a powerful influence; ‘and 
change of place relieves or augments the 
gouty diathesis. 








Having now gone through the pre- 
disposing causes, ennumerated by our 
author, we must defer our further view 
till our next, and conclude for the pre- 
sent, with a promise which we think 
the general interest of the subject will 
render acceptable — 

(To be continued.) 





King Coai's Levee, or Geological Eti- 
quette, with Explanatory Notes ; and 
the Council of the Meials. To which 
is added, Baron Basalt’s Tour. Lon- 
don, 1819. 12mo. pp. 119. 

When we took up this little volume, we 
were impressed with a conviction, that 
the subject was too unaccommodating 
to be bent into any form so agreeable 
as the Butterfly’s Ball, on the model of 
which it seemed to be constructed. A 
levee of primitive rocks ; a personifica- 
tion of the densest and most prodigious 
substances of which our earth's crust is 
composed ; an assemblage of inert im- 
mense and shapeless masses ; the action 
of all the mighty matter of geological 
science, seemed to us, a priori, to defy 
the power of talent, however fanciful 
and strong, to range and mingle in any 
way that would not be forced and un- 
natural. Never were we more plea- 
santly disappointed ; for never did we 
meet the dulce and uti/e more happily 
united ; so that while we were informed, 
we could sing the ancient ballad— 

§ Old King Coal was a merry old soul, 

And a merry old soul was he.’ 

The name of the author of this excel- 
lent performance is, we understand, 
Scafe; and he need not be ashamed to 
place it on a title-page, which intro- 
duces us to a work, not only of seduc- 
tive scientific usefulness, but of very 
considerable humour and poetical merit. 
Certainly calculated to convey more 
solid information than the elegant poem 
to which we have alluded, the three 
pieces contained in this small volume, 
lead us most amusingly through the 
geology of our island ; and while they 
play, instruct us in the most essential 
parts of the system which classes, cha- 
racterizes, and describes its various 
features and stratifications. This is 
done, principally under the idea of a 
levee held by King Coal and his Queen 
Pyrites, at which all the great lords of 
the land present themselves. As they 
appear, their habits and habitudes, their 
family connections and friendships, their 
external looks and internal formation, are 
severally dilated upon in the most in- 
genious manner ; and since the days of 
Orpheus, we are convinced that no bard 
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has made the rocks move in so graceful 
a style as Mr. Scafe. A few extracts 
will more fully exemplify the nature of 
this design, and show that its execution 
is equally felicitous with its conception. 


King Coal, the mighty hero of the mine, 
—Sprung from a dingy, but a far-fam’d line, 
Who, fathoms deep, in peace our earth possest, 
Curb’d but in sway by ocean’s billowy breast,— 
Would hold a Levee: by such gorgeous scene 
To please Pyrites, his alluring queen. ee) 
Would wield the sceptre sovereign fate decreed, 
Enforce obedience, smile the welcome meed, 
And prove his pow’r from Vectis to the Tweed. 
Forth flew the mandate ; earthquakes through 

the land 
Spoke in hoarse tones the monarch’s high com- 
mand : 
Air caught the sounds, and in expansion free, 
Spread the deep word to Albion’s circling sea. 
—Each pond’rous sire, each grave or sprightly 
dame, 
Must bow before the prince of smoke and flame; 
Must bend their steps, howe’er unus’d to rove, 
To greet the dusky King, and his resplendent 
love. 

On ebon.throne, with choicest gems enlaid, 
Sat the two tenants of earth’s darkest shade ; 
She, bright and blithe, and blooming as the 

spring 
He stern and stately, “ every inch a King.” 
From vaulted roof, in glist’ning arches turn’d, 
Around the throne the silv'ry gas-lights burn’d ; 
Rose high in air, with soft ethereal fire, 
That left the day no object of desire. 
Mirrors 6f Mica, black, red, green, and white, 
Mingling a rich and parti-colour’d light, 
Suspensive dwelt those silv’ry suns between, 
And pour’d their changeful splendor on the 
scene. 


Duke Granite, weather-beaten Gneiss, 
Marquis Slate, Countess Porphyry, Earl 
Serpentine, &c. respectively arrive, and 
are appropriately introduced. But we 
pass to the account of another person- 
age. 

Near these disputed lands ;—in Cambria’s 
vale, 
—Within thy bounds, romantic Borrodale !— 
Liv'd one Plimbago, of mix’d parentage, 
But as a drawing-master quite the rage. 
A shining character upon the whole, 
And distantly related to King Coal : 
But al! that honour was of little weight, 
For his was but a melancholy fate ! 
—The object of tyrannic pow’r was he, 
They held him barr’d in close captivity : 
At stated times his goods they bore away, 
And sold them boldly in the face of day. 
But such effect had their vile treatment wrought, 
He could not last much longer it was thought. 
The elder and younger Sandstone, Sir 
Lawrence Limestone, and others, next 
occupy the canvas; the latter is, we 
think, capitally pourtrayed. 
Old Sandstone still stood curv’d in awkward 
bow. 
And studying to retreat, he scarce knew how, 
When, with firm step, and features mark’d by 
thought, 
Sir Lawrence Limestone the high presence 
sought. 
He was a man of stern and grasping soul, 
Extensive districts bow’d to his cgntroul. 
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Of humour fertile, other’s gloom to mark ; 
Yet could himself at times look very dark. 
Rather forgetful of his friends, when parted ; 
Nay, sometimes he had seem’d quite Aollow- 
hearted. 
The fame of wezlth he very justly bore, 
‘Could always boast of pockets lined with ore, 
Though annnal thousands from those pockets 
ran 
In dilettanti whims, that mark’d the man. 
A virtuoso,—love of nature rul’d 
At times his mind, and every action school’d. 
His was the pleasing duty to unfold 
What “ ocean’s dark unfathom’d caverns” hold: 
Each spiral tube fantastically wreath’d ; 
Fach chamber'd shill, in pearly lustre sheath’d ; 
The blushing star; the sea-flower’s lilied head, 
With flexile stalk upon its rocky bed, 
-Articulated, curving with light sweep ; 
And all the living antlers of the deep. 
His was the pleasing duty to preside 
Where science spread her reign sublimely wide ; 
‘His to direct a bright and chosen band 
In sage researches o'er the sea and land ; 
His to trace nature through her wildest pranks, 
—aAnd second on!y to Sir Joseph Banks. 
To chemistry Sir Lawrence too inclin’d 
With all his wonted energy of mind. 
Combin’d his agents in proportions due, 
Then forth the healing mineral waters drew : 
Saline, sulphureous, or bright sharp carbonic, 
Mildly aperient, or as mildly tonic, 
All in the brimming glass went freely round, 
All willing throats, but squeamish stomachs 
found. 
Where airy Harrowgate oft reads the trace 
Of deep disgust on woman’s lovely face, 
Where Avon's tide runs muddy to the sca 
From Bristol, seat of quict luxury, 
Where Matlock looks from its romantic vale 
* On frowning hills, that storms in vain assail, 
To great Sir Lawrence flow’d unceasing wealth, 
And to earth’s happy sons increasing health. 
* * * * * * o * 
Four sons had great Sir Lawrence ; and the four 
A different stamp of mental habits bore. 
The first—but here the muse would fain suppress 
The Baronet’s gay youthful thoughtlessness, 
Did not all-ruling truth the theme pervade ; 
She says “ reveal,’”’ and she must be obey’d,— 
The first illicit love to being call’d, 
When fair Magnesia his warm soul enthrall’d : 
Long at her fect he breath’d the ardent vow, 
Ere yet the lineal honours grac’d his brow. 
This was the fruit ;~--and on his sallow face 
A mother’s fondness might her features trace : 
Her temper too, around the stripling clung, 
Display'd in quick causticity of tongue. 
Cast on the world, a father’s warmth unknown, 
The part he play’d in life was all his own : 
In him the younger Sandstone promptly found 
A led companion through each freakish round. 
The next was Lias Limestone, hight Esquire, 
Perhaps the nearest emblem of his Sire ; 
Born, happier youth! in wedlock’s holy bands, 
And blest with wider and more fertile lands, 
Endow’d with active mind and feelings strong, 
He might have walk’d respected ’mid the throng, 
Had he not yielded up his sense of right 
To one Jack Clay, a noted parasite ; 
Whose mind with his would just such contrast 
hold 
As brass pourtrays when rang’d by sterling gold. 
Beneath such guidance, to fair virtue’s meed, 
" To good men’s praise, oh! how could he suc- 
ceed } 
—Explain this enigmatic influence ? 
—Why thus it stands,—Art versus Indolence 
O'er him, in sensual pleasure drowning worth, 





Night sorrowing wept, and day came blushing 
forth. 


On Lias had a father’s care bestow'd 

The knowledge whence his riches partly flow’d. 

In that bright theatre of fashion’s dreams 

Where Bladud first disclos’d hygeian streams, 

Where gouty peers, and dowagers of wealth, 

In floating robes, are parboil’d into health, 

And where gay Cheltenham from her double urn 

jrants sickly visitants a blest return, 

Form’d by his skill, the crystal waters drew 

From the mix’d votaries ample revenue. 

But Clay was purse-bearer; and to be sure 

Knew well the reason why his friend was poor. 

Of native genius blest with ample store, 

Squire Lias nurs'd one wseful talent more. 

On the smooth stone he bade the graver trace 

The mimic form, the well-remember’d face ; 

Thence quick transferr’d, the fond memorial 

bear 

To the sad sirc’s, or hapless lover's care, 

Seeking the summer-shade, to weep in silence 
there. 

The third young worthy, sprung from Lime- 

stone Hall, 

Was Mr. Oolite, plump, pale, and tall; 

But delicate whene’er from home he came, 

Till sun and air had brac’d his languid frame, 

Calm was his soul, on building only warm ; 

Square, paragon, and crescent, every form 

That art masonic on our earth hath laid 

He aptly knew, and lent his needful aid. 

He too, where Bladud’s boiling springs arise, 

Joy’d in the city’s still-increasing size ; 

And, gazing forth to Lansdowne’s airy site, 

Said with a smile, ‘‘ Behold my lawful right !’’ 

He came not to the Levee ;—the harsh sound, 

The heaving shock that spread that mandate 
round, 

And earth’s convulsions at the gathering throng, 

Were far too much for nerves at no time strong. 

He penn’d a card of elegant excuse, 

(For where ; liv’d such things were much in 
use, 

And written too with such exceeding ease 

That good King Coal could read no words but 


these, 
‘—An accident’—‘ prevent him’—* stranger’ — 
§ quarry’— 


* Contract for building’—‘ homage’—‘ queen’— 
‘ quite sorry’— 

And in a postscript, fanciful and quaint, 

Against one Coade he pour’d a sad complaint ; 

* Baker of stone-work ! forgery express! 

*He hop’d the King would issue straight re- 
d , 


ress. 
The youngest son to Chalk had chang’d his 

name 

Some large estates had fee’d him to the same, 

That through the southern shores of Albion’s 
Isle. 

And eastward turning, ran for many a mile, 

Of form consumptive, and of sickly hue, 

Dilapidating coughs he often knew. 

To writing prone, though not o’er-stock’d with 


sense ; 
—A thing with which some writers can dispense. 
In several counties boasting great connections, 
Was sure to be return’d on all elections ; 
—Poor talents there are no severe objections. 
But since the ministry no zeal exprest, 
For the sole merit that poor Chalk possest, 
(And those who knew him could with truth aver 
He always wrote with a fair character,) 
He left the house some glib-tongued wight to get, 
And took the Chiltern Hundreds, when it met. 


In this easy and clever way we are 
brought acquainted with Marl, Clay, 








Grayel, and all the rest of Britain's 
logical family. We cannot resist an) 
ther extract : 


Baron Basalt, though late, strode boldly in 
With Lady Greenstone, and young master Whe 


Attended y their foot-page Zeolite, 
In a tight dress of peach-blossom and white: 


—’Twas Lady Greenstone’s fancy, to arra 
The pale-fac’d chit in this fantastic way. 7 
Slight was his homage, and his lady's too 

— Who from the Baron always took her cue 
Then did his eye glance round with action ken 
—Alas! no crouded columns grac’d the scene. F 
Anon he whispered in his lady’s ear, 

‘ Fairhead and Staffa not like this appear! 

‘ Palace, forsooth !—a pig-stye should it he: 

‘ Scarce fit for that :—No; Fingal’s Cave for," 
Then sneer’d, and show’d no tokens of respect: 
Indeed, no wonder,—when we recollect 
He was consummate as an architect ! 
The monarch’s frown return’d; he long had 
known 

That haughty Baron’s disrespectful tone, 

Of restless spirit ; a rebellious man; 

Had oft derang’d each best-concerted plan; 
Thwarted his views: his courts in bitter fray 
Trod unaton’d, and urg’d the éroubled way : 
Prompt to oppose, to barricade, to sap ; 
—In short, the family was all a trap. 


In the end, « commotion takes place ; 
and with such personages at Court, our 
readers may believe that it was drea- 
ful: but we are sure, that, after pens. 
ing what we have already transcrilel, 
it woule only be anticipating a tre 
were we to copy any more ; as Kix 
Coal’s Levee will soon be in every hai 
—admirable for the young, and usefi, 
to the old. The notes possess 
merit ; and the Council of the Metls, 
in consequence of King's Coal’s dem- 
ciation cf them for non-attendance, 
gives a brief, but excellent catalogue 
raisonné, in verse, of these precious sub- 
stances. We select one passage for the 
sake of example, and of the note which 
accompanies it. After various speakers 
have delivered their sentiments, 


Molybdzena quite warm, and Uranium rose, — 
And from words the dispute would have endedin 


ws, 
Had not Bismuth,—who always could solider ii 
vision, — “4 
Interpos’d, and referr'd to the Baron’s decision; 
Who instantly bade all such bickering ceas, 
And nodded in turn to the grey Manganese. 
Now he was a wight whom with reverence by 
view'd 








’ 
Whom the lessons of life had with wisdom 
dued : 
He had wander’d afar, through al/ Enero i 
stray’d, 
And earth’s sons had, ix arts, long acknowieigd 
his aid. 
He was sparing of words,—for he oft wool d- 


serve, ; 
‘That the tongue, unless bridled, is given? 
swerve :’ 
But since call’d to the task for the good of th 
state, sod the 
He strok’d his long beard, and thus joue™ 
debate. 
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a 
ithasever appear’d as I travell'd through life, 
« That between folks disparted there seldom is 


strife. 
« King on has vow’d vengeance because we de- 
cline 


s}and obey him, as prince of the mine. 
Pa am all his > hance into nought, I 
should say ‘ 
‘The best plan would be—to keep out of his 
way.’ 
He ended ; wea loud acclamations were heard, 
‘ What logic!’ ‘ What wisdom!’ ‘ What force 
in eachword !” 
All voices declared further cavil should cease ; 
Allsounded the praises of grey Manganese ; 
And as for King Coal,—'twas agreed not to fear 
him; 
*Twas settled "nem. con. they would never come 
near him! 
Then the council dissolv’d: they sped separate 
ways, 
But not till the Baron, in elegant phrase, 
Had address’d their condolence and thanks to 
the knight : 
Who was led out by Zinc in indifferent plight. 
But how seldom when many are join’d in de- 
bate 
Of the pilots that stand at the helm of the state, 
Though professions, like manna, fall softly 
around, 
And the lip sweetly breathes unanimity’s sound, 
Will sincerity in every bosom be found. 
To the etter they strictly adhere, just to serve 
Asa mantle, when wide from the spirit they 
swerve. 
Now, though Iron agreed not to visit the King, 
To provide for his sons was a different thing : 
With the vote that he gave for the good of the 
nation, 
He had mentally treasur’d this slight reservation. 
So he sent for Jack Clay,—who was always at 


When the Metals, rich souls, would his service 
command, 

And he om oe young fry to that dandy’s con- 
troul, 

To be taught a few airs, and to wait on King Coal; 

With an elegant note, that he trusted would clear 

. him, 

For he only had promis’d he ne’er would come 
near him. 

They went--and they found the King quaffing his 
ale, 

Andenjoying his pipe by the side of old Shale : 

They were rather surpris’d that old Shale was his 
friend, 

But bethought them, that kings sometimes love 
to unxbend. 

Clay spoke,—and in patience the King heard him 


out, 
Though he scarcely could tell what Clay’s speech 
was about ; 
However, he kindly approv'd the connection, 
igning the brats to his crony’s protection*®. 





_* Thin argillaceous strata, containing sphero- 
idal nodules and flat masses of clayey iron-stone 
occur subordinately in many of the shale beds of 
the great coal formation, and at this time supply 
the principal iron founderies of Britain with ore. 

e nodules often contain a vegetable nucleus, 
from which they derive the outline of their ex- 
ternal form. This nucleus is usually a leaf or 
fragment of some of the plants that occur abun- 
dantly in coal shale, and which also constitute 
the entire substance of the coal itself. ‘The 
traces of vegetable structure are usually lost in 
the beds of solid coal, in consequence of the 
pressure and chemical changes that have taken 

















JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Basalt's Tour is a whimsical notice of 
the chief basaltic formations in South 
Britain. We need only add, worthy of 
the preceding poems. al 





place ; but the shale is crowded with lively im- 
pressions of vegetables, generally leaves, of 
which the substance is converted into coal. In 
these cases the leaves are separated from each 
other by a very thin lamina of shale: but in the 
absence of such intervening lamina, the altered 
vegetables have become confluent, and their 
form is gencrally obliterated. See Parkinson's 
Organic Remains, Vol. I. for an account of the 
natural process by which all vegetable matter is 
convertible to coal. 

Perhaps one of the most striking phenomena 
of geology is that cnormous mass of vegetable 
matter which has been accumulated, at a very 
early period in the history of stratification, to 
compose our coal beds. In this island alone 
many thousand square acres contain bencath 
them strata of coal, accumulated above each 
other, sometimes to the number of 40 or 50, and 
disposed like beds of stone in a quarry, and al- 
ternating with strata of shale and silicious sand- 
stone. In both the latter, vegetable remains are 
thickly disseminated, but not in quantity sufficient 
to be of any use. ‘They also form separate la- 
minz, or strata of vegetables converted to pure 
coal, varying in thickness from a quarter of an 
inch to 30 feet and upwards. Coal is seldom 
worth working unless its thickness exceeds onc 
foot. The thickest bed of coal in this country 
is at Dudley, where there is a stratum (called the 
ten-yard coal) which measures sometimes 12 
yards in thickness of solid coal. Its extraor- 
dinary thickness is supposed to arise from the 
union of three smaller beds, without the inter- 
position of the usual shale and sandstone. 

The ordinary thickness of good coal beds is 
from four to six feet. 

Tlie history of the origin of these accumu- 
lated masses of vegetable matter, so admirably 
treasured up for the use of mankind, forms one 
of the most difficult problems of geology. We 
find in them the wreck of various gencra of 
vegetables (many of them apparently tropical, 
others growing in colder latitudes,) confusedly 
mixed together in the samestratum. They scem 
at their formation to have been strewed over 
vast spaces, at the bottom of the then existing 
ocean, in regular strata, alternating with much 
thicker strata of shale and sandstone : the whole 
of which have since been much disturbed and 
broken by violent agents probably acting from 
beneath. 

The nature of the inclosed vegetables is also 
extremely singular, and is as yet little under- 
stood. They seem however to consist entirely 
of plants of the most simple structure (monoco- 
tyledonous, or acotyledonous), and may be re- 
ferred principally to reeds, grasses, canes, equi- 
setums, palms and ferns. Plants of this kind 
display no trace of that more solid and compound 
texture which we find in timber trees and the 
dicotyledonous genera; exhibiting in their inte- 
rior concentric rings, a central medulla, and me- 
dullary radii: whilst the substance of the mono- 
cotyledonous plants is disposed in fasciculi of 
longitudinal fibres, having a central open cavity 
like a cane or reed. Of modern plants these 
latter inelude some of the most elegant tribes, 
usually having a smooth, delicate, and tapering 
form, and being graceful in their proportions. 

Many species of the fossil ferns seem to 
have attained the gigantic stature which some 
specics of that genus now arrive at in tropical 
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The African Committee. By T. E. Bow- 
dich, Esq. London, 1819. Pamphlet, 
pp. 81. 


This is a bitter phillipic against the 
African Committee, by the setae of the 
Mission to Ashantee, who has been dis- 
appointed in his expectations of reward 
for his conduct on that difficult and 
dangerous expedition. It is not our 
purpose to enter into the dispute which 
has arisen between him and his supe- 
riors, though it does appear to us, that 
Mr. Bowdich has been compensated 
very inadequately indeed for his ser- 
vices, while he has had the mortification 
to see less deserving, but more fortu- 
nate employés, on the same establish- 
ment, advanced over his head. His 
plans seem to have been more compre- 
hensive and general, than it was found 
expedient to encourage by the African 
Committee, which, consequently, laid 
him on the shelf; and in justification, 
or revenge, he has added the present 
pamphlet, to the numerous attacks to 
which this body has been exposed. 

Although the management of our set- 
tlements on the coast of Africa is a 
matter of very considerable national in- 
terest, we should not be tempted to 
enter further upon its discussion than 
a mere reference to Mr. Bowdich's 
work, were it not that there isa good 
deal of information mixed up with his 
accusation, and that his production con- 
tains some curious particulars relative 
to a colony, and a system of coloniza- 
tion and trade, we are convinced, but 
little known to the public. We are 
therefore tempted to make more copi- 
ous extracts than we should otherwise 
have done from ‘ The African Com- 
mittee.” 


Mr. Bowdich earnestly enforces the 
policy of establishing a friendly inter- 
course with the powerful Kings in the 
interior, not only in a commercial point 
of view, but in order to advance the in- 
terests of science and civilization. Ina 
paper transmitted to the Secretary of 





climates. Many coal plants resemble in outward 
form the stems of the cactus tribe, and are 
covered with an infinite variety of flutings and 
lozenge-shaped configurations, containing points 
that apparently formed the bases of their spines 
or leaflets: but the history of these plants is not 
yet understood. Perhaps not one of the fossil 
coal plants can be proved to be absolutely iden- 
tical with any now existing. The oldes* ro" 
which we find the remains of solid w 

Lais, in which are fossil trees of a large cic, 
that were decidedly dicotyledonous. ‘They oc- 
cur also in all younger strata, from the Lias 
upwards; but their identity with any existing 





species has not yet been established. 
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the Committee, he observes, among 
other matters : 

Even if Mr. Ritchie’s mission to Bor- 
nou succeeds, the rich countries south of 


the Niger will still remain to be explored, 
and it is in the power of the Committee -to 
make this field their own. 


The advantages of establishing ourselves 
in Inta and Dagwumba, are detailed in my 
chapter on the trade of Ashantee. The im- 
portance of Dagwumba is known even on 
the — of the Mediterranean. poe 
its capital, is the grand emporium of North 
Western Afriea, and is visited by the traders 
of Bornou and Houssa constantly, and 
sometimes: by those of Fezzan. Being na- 
turally and entirely a commercial people, 
they are likely to-become better agents of 
our views than ‘their military neighbovrs, 
the Ashantees, whose jealousy may be sup- 
pressed by the reasoning suggested in the 
detail above mentioned. The Volta, or 
Adirri, has been discovered to be navigable 
to a place called Odentee, which is within 
ten days march of Yahndi, and if, as is re- 
ang the Lakka, a river flowing into the 

olta, is navigable, that city may be reached 
by water. A mission having established a 
residency, and opened a commercial inter- 
course with this great market, it will be de- 
sirable to form a settlement near the highest 
navigable point of the Volta, or at least to 
renew our old one called Loy, at the mouth 
of that river, unless the Danes would dis- 
pose of their neglected — —- 

A iscovery 0! ooawai, 
the tale seer, said to flow from the Niger 
to the Congo, (see the chapter on Gabon 
and its geography,) at the small expence of 
300%. Company’s pay, would certainly tend 
to induce a further increase of grant in ac- 
knowledgment of the successful activity of 
the Committee, it would be next to ing 
the Niger itself, and, (bemg but three days 
distant. from the large river Gabon, across 
an uninhabited isthmus,) a discovery highly 
i t ‘ Aa and ays more o 

as the o has. proved unnavigable 
to the desirable eneah. "The Py of 
the king of Gabon for the safety of an ex- 
ploratory party, can be procured, not only 
to the river, but for six days journey up it. 

To explore the Layos river is highly im- 
portant. it being asserted and believed both 

y natives and Europeans, to flow ve far 
from the interior, if not from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the a (See Mr. B.’s 

i for 


Te icanndbiiee <i tho Seveunthlo disposi- 
tion of the. king of Kosie, a residency in 


whose eapital would bly lead to a si- 
milar hinent im Yarriba, the great con- 
trolling power of that quarter, and to which 


even his is said to be tributary.) The fame 
of Yarriba, has reached Fezzan, its people 
are known to be commercial, and it is the 
neighbour of Wauwa, where Mr. Park was 


Raniah, ant sees © Sean , completing 
the chain, would eatablish Briteh in 


It is extraordinary, that notwithstand- 
ing the length of time we have pos- 


partieulats, and | PO" 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


sessed settlements on the coast of 
Africa, we should possess so little know- 
ledge of that quarter of the globe as to 
be ignorant of the very names of na- 
tions of immense wealth and power, 
whose populous countries might, for 
any use we make of them, as well be 
deserts. Surely many, and ad- 
vantages, might be derived from an 
efficient and liberal cultivation of the in- 
tercourse recommended by the author ; in 
contradistinction to paltry trafficking 
enterprizes to establish a mere gainful 
peddling interchange with the natives. 

We pass over the parts dedicated to 
the local politics of Cape Coast Custle, 
and to Mr Bowdich's personal affair. 
That gentleman despairs of any bene- 
ficial scientific results being attainable 
under men who, he declares (page 47), 
‘* can scarcely write their own names” ; 
and he goes on to say, agreeing with 
Sir J. Yeo — 

That the officers of the service had neither 
character nor ability, that the governors were 
mere shop-keepers, that the English uniform 
was disgraced, the flag insulted, the forts 
impotent even for the prevention of human 
sacrifice, and, which was the most serious 
charge of all, that the officers were in league 
with the natives of the water-side to cheat 
those of the interior in trade. * » See 

I will not attempt to review the service ; 
that would indeed be a disgusting task; I 
will merely submit two or three of the cases 
which have recently come before the coun- 
cil, to justify my assent to Sir James Yeo’s 
opinion. 

A governor of a fort, and ex-member of 
council, trading secretly at uarters, 
knowing it to against his duty and ho- 
nour, as a frand denounced by the rules of 
the seein, to which he had pleged himself 
fined. 

A lieutenant of the guard becoming the 
secret agent of this governor, knowing it 
amounted to a fraudulent breach of duty; 


first denying the whole charge on his honour, 
then giving up half the gools, equivocating, 
declaring it was the whole, a ultimately 
confessing another part on search——repri- 
manded. 

Embezzling upwards of two hundred 
nds, the pi of a deceased officer, 
which had been entrusted to him on a death 
bed for the sisters ; stealing the property of 
two governors to whom he had been second ; 

acquiring the name of awee, or the thief, 
amongst the natives——to be removed from 
Senior Factor, or the first on the list for a 
government, to Junior Writer. This evinces 
the practical influence of a sentiment then 
delivered by a member of council,—‘ Cle- 
mency should be our first attribute.” 
by stealth under a Dutch fort, 
knowing it to be the basest contravention of 
the i ie the two nations, 
and disgracing the British name in Africa 
the more fatally, as the act of a member of 





council, appointed by 
England —— General Daendels intercede 
wit in his favour to restore the 
goods seized, and the offender since appoint. 
ed to a government. 

The year I arrived in Africa, a complain, 
was.addressed to the council by the M aster 
of an American trader lying in the roads 
which led to the conviction of an office: 
having committed a forgery of the meanes 
and basest kind; for, having received ap 
order from the master when ashore, for the 
mate to deliver one barrel of powder, (fo, 
which he had bartered) on his sending for it 
(pretending not to be able to wait until the 
master went off,) he altered the figure of | 
into a 3, and actually received that quantity 
The mate happened to preserve the onder 
which was produced before the council, and 
the officer convicted. But what was done? 
was he dismissed the service? for it had not 
been his first theft; no! the present Go. 
vernor in chief was the only member of 
council who urged that, the others 
in the milder punishment of three monthy 
suspension. Is it to be wondered at, that 
the Cape Coast officers are denounced by 
masters of traders in the American : 
and in French publications, after such acts 


the Committee 


and such punishments. One officer arrived 


under the exposure of having stolen a writ. 
~~ at "Postuneai, whilst the vessel 
ay there ; a second of attempti € 
silver spoons at Madeira ; + aes é 
having been compelled to give up a goli 
watch, which he stolen out of a shop, 
when the store ship was compelled to put 
into Vigo —These are the officers who ar 
said to improve and civilize the natives by 
the influence of example. ¢ RIA 

I have seen a letter from a governor of a 
out-fort, confessing, that the natives of hi 
government had sworn to have his life, ip 
terdicted all supplies of provisions, detained 
his servants, and what was worse than all, 
annulled his debts, and swore neyer to let 
him have an ackie more of trade. Governors 
of out-forts have been known to borrow &- 
veral hundred pounds of natives of tk 
towns on usury; and I know a gentlema, 
who on his succession to an out-fort, wis 
waited on by some principal natives with 
such offers, spontaneously, as frequently 
sought by his predecessor. His firm repulse 
of the indignity quite astonished them. Not 
eighteen months sinee, two victims wer 
trepanned, and murdered with the most re 
fined ity, in broad day, close to the 
fort at Accra. They had first a large knit 
drawn through their cheeks, to prevent then 
from speaking, then each arm was separalt 
ly cut off at the elbow, each leg at the kne, 
and tastly their heads : the flesh was pard 
off the bones with knives, and strewed in tk 
direct path to the fort, and this without 2 
effort or remonstrance on the part of the 
governor, though there were several 
from head-quarters on a visit to Accra # 
the time, whose services were at his col 
mand. 


We can hardly hope for the prospe 
rity of a settlement where such pra> 
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ices prevail ; and the African Com- 
wendy which receives annually a large 
nt of public money, is, (we think) 
d to shew, that these and other 
abuses, described by Mr. Bowdich, are 
‘either misrepresented, or have been re- 
formed. We shall conclude with one 
other quotation, containing the author's 
ideas of what onght to be done for the 
weal of this settlement : 
The first point is to abandon all the use- 
less forts. Apollonia has ever been at the 
of the natives, who have not only 
oured to plunder British we in he em 
fort, but have uently seized the 
. servants, ne forbidden him all 
supply of provisions, until he came to their 
terms force consists but of two sol- 
diers and a serjeant, and it would be useless 
to to more expense to secure a small 
oa monopolised by the King of the town, 
who purchases of the shipping, whenever 
the governor’s prices do not suit him. This 
‘petkement costs on an average 1000/. a year 
y’s pay, a sum exceeding the profits 
of the trade, even when the Governor gets 
the whole of it. The expence of Dix-Cove 
is rather more, and its trade even less. Suc- 
condee is less expensive, being merely a 
thatched house. A tolerably good trade 
be carried on here with the Warsaws, 
if a spirited free merchant could be induced 
to settle; as it is, there is nothing to war- 
rant'a settlement. Commenda, which is in 
@ Tinos condition, is of less importance 
than either of the former, having no trade 
at all, and the profits of the Governor 
arising entirely from the fort expenditure. 
Annamaboe is a fine fort, but of no impor- 
tarice since the abolition of the slave trade, 
and the destruction of the town. It is but 
nine miles from: Cape Coast. Tantum, which 
is in @ ruinous condition, has scarcely any 
trade; the profits of the Governor arising 
only from the expenses of the settlement. 
There is no free trader residing at any one 
of these settlements, and only one at the 
headquarters Cape Coast. Accra is the 
faradie of the Geld Const ; it has a fine open 
country in its rear, abounding in live stock 
and-game, and is admirably situated for our 
progress in the interior ; it is the resort of 
the officers for the recovery of their health. 
Besides Cape Coast Castle, this is the only 
b imi To expend a far- 
thing on the others, which at present are 
disgraceful caricatures, is an absurdity. 
They might be let to free traders, (the few 
sound guns being dismounted) or a soldier 
in each, merely to hoist the British 
fag. Free traders are as safe amongst the 
hatives without the forts, as with them. 





HISTORY OF BRAZIL, 


By Robert Southey. Part the third. 
London, 1819. 4to. pp. 950. 
(Continued.) 


In our two preceding numbers we 


exhausted all that we purposed to ad- 
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duce from the portion of this work 
which refers to the more recent situa- 
tion of the Americo-Portugueze king- 
dom ; but the descriptions it contains of 
the native tribes are so remarkable, that 
we cannot think our time or paper will 
be ill bestowed, if we devote a little of 
both to these interesting details. We 
therefore proceed to make a few ex- 
tracts, principally connected with the 
strange habits, customs, and character- 
istic traits of the Iadians. 

The author relates, that the women 

among theMbayas and Guaycurus would 
never rear more than one child. They 
used violent means, ever after the first, 
to procure abortion ; and the account 
adds :— 
It necessarily happens, that some lose their 
lives in consequence of the crime ; and others, 
who escape death, contract diseases which 
render life burthensome. Still it is the fash- 
ion ; and they adhere toit obstinately. The 
Spaniards have offered to purchase the chil- 
dren whom they do not choose to rear, if they 
will only suffer them to be born; and they 
have often endeavoured to induce a pregnant 
woman, b ifts, to s her unborn 
child : i eer that they have never 
succeeded in any one instance. This prac- 
tice, in its consequence, has entirely des- 
troyed that part of the Guaycurus, who 
cronies of toe’ Spenhots of Acumpeion 
enemies of the i of Asumpcion. 
When Azara left y in the year 1801, 
there remained only one individual of this 
stock,—a remarkable in other respects 
as well as for being the last survivor of his 
nation: he was six feet seven inches in sta- 
ture, beautifully proportioned in all his limbs, 
and altogether, it is said, one of the finest 
specimens of the human animal.that had ever 
been seen. Being thus left alone, he had 
joined the Tobas, and adopted their dress and 
fashion of painting. But that branch of the 
Guaycurus with whom the Portugueze of 
Cuyaba were engaged in war, still exists. 

t is also said, that among the Guaycurus, 
baptism, by reason of their many vices, was 
seldom performed till they were in the last 
extremity. Perhaps the haughtiness of the 
tribe was a stronger obstacle than any super- 
stitious persuasion. They believed that the 
soul of a Guaycuru, armed with his bow and 
arrows, made the Land of the Departed trem- 
ble, and that the souls of all other people fled 
at his approach. The Abipones, who des- 
pised all other tribes, res these, and 
acknowl their own inferiority ; but they 
attributed it to the greater skill of the Guay- 
curu conjurors. Their tradition of their own 
origin is, that in the beginning God created 
all other nations as numerous as they are at 
present, and divided the earth among them. 
Afterwards he created two Mbayas, male-and 
female ; and he commissioned the Caracara 
(Falco Brasiliensis) to tell them, ‘he was 
very sorry that there was no part of the 
world left for their portion, and therefore 





he had only made two of them ; but they | 


were to wander about the inhéfitance of 
others, make eternal war upon all other peo- 
ple, kill the adult males, and increase their 
own numbers by adopting the women and 
children. Never, says Azara, were divine 
precepts more faithfully observed! The 
Guanas were the only tribe whom they ex- 
empted from their universal hostility, and 
the Guanas purchased this exemption by per- 
forming personal services to them as their 
masters and protectors The poorest Mbaya 
had theee or four slaves taken in war, who 
did for him every kind of work except hunt- 
ing and fishing, for these were lordly pastimes. 
But this slavery was so easy, and the Mbayas, 
ferocious as they were in war, were so kind 
to those whom they had thus adopted, that 
none of the captives wished to leave their 
state of servitude ; not even Spanish women, 
it is said, who were adults at the time of 
their capture, and had even left children in 
their husband’s house. 

Speaking of another Tribe, it is 
said :— 

The most singular eustom of the Lengua:, 
related to sickness and death. When any 
one appeared to be near his end, they drag- 
ged him by the legs out of his hut, lest be 
should die there, and haled him some fifty 
paces off; made a hole there for the sake of 
decent cleanliness, laid him on his back, kin- 
died a fire on one side, placed a pot of water 
_ the other, and ond ss 6 ee _ 
thing more was given him : tly ¢ 
can tpieak: at A from yn og “mathe 
administer assistance, net to perform any 
oftice of human charity, not to express any 
sense of human sympathy, .. but to see whe- 
ther he had breathed his last. As soon as 
that was ascertained, some hired persons, or 
more usually some old women, wrapt up the 
body with all that had belonged to it, drag- 
ge‘ it as far as they were able for weariness, 
then scratched a shallow grave, and heaped 
the mould over it in haste. The relations 
mourned for three days, but the name of the 
deceased was never again pronounced ; and 
because they believed that Death, when he 
was among them, had learnt the names of all 
whom he left alive, that he might look for 
them another time, every one in the tribe 
took a new name, hoping that when Death 
returned and did not recognize these appel- 
lations, he would proceed farther upon a 
vain search. These people, who were once 
among the most formidable nations of the 
interior, and a sore scourge to the Spaniards, 
have perished by their own accursed customs. 
Like the Mbayas, they fell into the practice 
of rearing only one child in a family ; and 
in the year 1794, fourteen males and eight 
females were all that remained of the race. 
Two of these were settled with a Spaniard ; 
the others ~~ os company with other 
Savages, so that Lenguas have disap- 
peared from the earth. 


Pursuing the history of these savages, 
who bordered on each other in wilds 
and forests, the author also relates some 
extraordinary particulars respecting the 
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On this side also were the fierce tribes com- 
prehended under the general name of Cal- 
chaquis, from the country they inhabited, .. 
along valley between mountains, which af- 
forded them safe places of retreat. Their 
language was a dialect of the Quichua, and 
iheir origin has bee variously referred to 
some Peruvians flying from the despotism of 
the Incas; to those who escaped from Al- 
magto on his misera}le expedition into Chili ; 
and to the adherents of the last princes of the 
Inca blood. Early writers, fond of theory, 
aad looking every where for the lost tribes 
of Israel, suppose these people to be of 
Jewish origin, because names were found 
among them resem ling David and Solomon ; 
because it was their custom, that a survivor 
should raise up seed to his deceased brother ; 
and because their garments, which were 
long enough to reach the ground, were ga- 
thered up witha girdle. ‘This garment was 
‘nade of vicuna wool, and was girt about 
them with great dexterity, when they wished 
to have their limbs at full liberty, for labour 
or for battle. They wore their hair long, 
and divided into tresses ; their arms were 
covered te the elbow with silver or copper 
plates, worn on the one as a guard against 
the bow-string, and on the other for unifor- 
mity, or ornament. Wives were dressed in 
only one colour, maidens in many ; and no 
sexual intercourse was tolerated till the youth 
had undergone certain religious ceremonies. 
Other vestiges of a civilization from which 
they had degraded, were found among them. 
They had Tittle idols wrought in copper, 
which they carried about them as their most 
precious things: and amid the internal dis- 
putes in which their strength was consumed, 
they frequently listened to the mediation of 
the women,.. for barbarous as they were, 
says Techo, they easily granted any thing at 
the request of those who bore and suckled 
them. The Sun was the chief object of 
their worship: they also worshipped Thun- 
der and Lightning, and erected to their ho- 
nour huts 2s temples, upon which wands 
were placed adorned with feathers and sprin- 
kled with vicuna blood. The earthly objects 
to which a religious reverence was shown 
were certain trees, which were trimmed 
with feathers; and the stones which were 
heaped over the graves of their ancestors. 
Old feuds were often revived in their cups, 
and in the frays which ensued it was a whim- 
sical point of honour never to shrink from a 
blow, nor to ward it off. The bow was the 
weapon which they then used for striking, . . 
a clumsy substitute for a club, and therefore 
yerhaps prescribed for such occasions as 
fies dangerous. At their banquets, the Priest 
consecrated to the Sun the skuil of a hind, 
stuck with arrows, and prayed for a good 
harvest; the persori to whoin he delivered it 
was to be master of the next revels. All the 
friends and kinsmen of a sick man repaired to 
his hut, and continued there drinking as 
long as his disease lasted. They planted 
arrows in the ite round the place where 
he lay, that Death might be deterred from 


approaching : they buried with him his dogs, 
his horses, and his weapons, and abundance 
of garments which were presented as funcral | 
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otferings ; aud they burnt the house in which 
he died, as being a place to which Death 
knew the way, and might be likely to return. 
They interred him with his eyes open, that 
he might see his way to the other world. 
The mourning was continued a whole year, 
during which the mourners painted them- 
selves black. It was their notion, that death 
Was not in the course of nature, but was al- 
ways the effect of some malignant interfe- 
rence :..they were not the only people by 
whom this extraordinary notion was enter- 
tained; and it necessarily produced heart- 
burnings, enmity, and hatred. Souls, they 
thought, were converted into stars, which 
were bright in proportion to the rank of the 
deceased, and to the brave actions which 
they had performed. These people behaved 
with the utmost intrepidity against the Spa- 
niards, whom they detested with their whole 
hearts: the women, who in other wars were 
so often the ministers of peace, would, if 
they saw their husbands give way before 
these execrated enemies, drive them back to 
the battle with fire-brands ; and rather than 
be made prisoners, they would rush upon 
the swords of their oppressors, or throw 
themselves from the precipices. 

Their bows were of the same wood, 
straight as a staff when unstrung, and tall as 
the archer himself; the strings were made 
of fox-gut, or of the fibres of a certain palm ; 
the arrows were héaded with wood, or bone, 
or iron; the iron were the least dangerous, 
the bone the most so, because they always 
broke in the wound: before they went to 
battle they selected the best * arrows for es- 
pecial service. They used also the three- 
balled thong, which was found so formidable 
a wveapon by the first Spaniards on the shores 
of the Plata. They had no shields, though 
in their own wars some of them wore a lea- 
thern cuirass which was proof against arrows, 
but not against the spear or the musquet: 
this armour impeded their agility so much, 
that many did not chuse to be encumbered 
with it. Sometimes the head of a warrior 
vas ornamented with the wing of a latge 
bird; all, indeed, except those of the most 
ackowledged courage, strove to make them- 
selves terrible in aspearance ;..for this pur- 
pose one warrior wore upon his hevd the skin 
of a stag with the horns, and another put the 
beak of a toucan over his nose. They used 
all kinds of noisy instruments in war; the 
most sonorous was a trumpet made of an 
armatillo’s tail fastened to the end of a reed. 
In battle they were incessantly in motion ; 
for it was absurd, they said, to stand still, 
like the Spaniards, and be shot at. The 
hest security against them therefore was to 
present a musquet, but never to discharge it ; 
as long as they supposed it to be loaded the 
bearer was perfectly safe from any attack at 
close quarters, for they were not so aibitious 
of victory as they were solicitous to escape 
death. 





*. Dobrizhoffer observes that a similar prac- 
tice is alluded to by the prophet Isaiah, xlix. 2. 
posuit me sicut sagittam electam: in pharetré sud 
abscondit me: this appears a more probable in- 





terpretation than that of our version. 
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Our last extract-relates to the Yaros. 
who, with the Charruas, Minuanes, and 
Casteras, formed one nation, sometimes 
called Quenoas, from its most formida- 
ble tribe. 

They possessed the country between the 
Uruguay, the Plata, and the sea; and com. 
mitted such havoc in the districts of Corri. 
entes, 8S. Fe, and afterwards of Montevideo 
as is said to be alinost incredible ; . insomuch 
that they are believed to have given the Spa- 
niards more trouble, and to have shed moré 
Spanish blood, than the armies of Montezuma 
and his successor, or of the Incas. Fey 
people have ever enjoyed such physical ad. 
vantages. Their mean stature is about an 
inch above that ofthe Spaniards ; and Azara, 
who had the best opportunities both of obser. 
vation and information, affirms, that beyond 
all doubt they can see as far again as any Ey. 
ropean ; that their hearing also is proportion. 
ally quicker; that their teeth continued per. 
fectly white to the extremest old age, and 
are never either lost or loosened by natural 
decay ; that they never become bald, and 
are but half grey at fourscore. The habits 
of migratory life are certainly conducive ina 
high degree to health and vigour : the coun- 
try which they possess is open and dry, a 
circumstance which is not less favorable to 
the animal economy ; and the fact that they 
subsist wholly upon animal food may stagger 
those physiologists who attribute the great- 
er part of our diseases to this diet. Some of 
these tribes live upon horse flesh, the great. 
er part upon beef; and it is remarkable, 
that their meals are not social; every one 
eats when he likes. They dress their meat 
by spitting it on a stake, which is fastened 
in the ground before a fire till one side is 
done. The men seem indifferent with regard 
to clothing ; some wear the skin of a jaguar, 
turning the fur inwards in winter ; andsome 
the poncho, if they can get one; otherwise 
they go naked: the women wear the poncho, 
or a sleeveless cotton garment. ‘Their cloth 
ing is never washed, nor do they ever wah 
themselves, except when they bathe for 
pleasure in hot weather, and thus become 
clean as an accidental consequence of their 
amusement. They never cut their hair, 
which is thick, long, coarse, black, and glos- 
sy ; women suffer it to flow loose ; men more 
conveniently fasten it in a knot upon the top 
of the head, and crest it with white feathers 
placed upright. The men alone use the 
mouth-piece, which is never taken out, even 
when they sleep ; and it is observed by Azara, 
that they uniformly sleep upon their backs, 
like all wild Indians. Those who live near 
the Spanish settlements on the north bank of 
the Plata, wear leggings of a fashion suitable 
to their barbarous way of life, being merely 
the skins flayed from the legs of horses 
oxen, and transferred to their own. Bran- 
ches of trees fastened together with thongs, 
or four stakes with mats wrought coarsely of 
flags, for the sides, and a roof of the same 
loose materials, serve for their huts ; and the 
possession of those animals from which civil- 
ized man derives so many of his comforts, 
has only made these savages forget the few 
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arts which they formerly exercised. Instead 
of the hammoc, a hide stretched upon four 
stakes, serves for their incommodcious and 
unclean bed. Round some of their huts they 
raise a sort of wall for ornament, of the 
heads of cattle piled ove upon another with 
the horns projecting ; and the air is infected, 
not only with their stench, but with the 
swarms which are bred in them. 

Merciless as they are to their male ene- 
mies, they spare women and children, and 
adopt them; and even among these people 
whose manners are so loathsoine, the free- 
dom of savage life is said to fascinate those 
who have been thus introduced among them. 
An extraordinary custom respecting children 
prevails among the Minuanes. ..As soon as a 
child is weaned, the parents give it to one 
of their near married kinsmen, and regard it 
no longer as their own: the children, there- 
fore, mourn for their foster parents, not 
their natural ones. Mourning among them 
is more than mere ceremony. ‘The daugh- 
ters and sisters of the deceased wound theim- 
selves with his knife or his spear, and, like 
the Polynesians in like circumstances, cut off 
a finger joint ; this is done for any near rela- 
tion, ad they who live long enough to lose 
more than ten kinsmen, begin upon the toes 
after all the fingers have been shortened. 
The men undergo a more painful custom 
upon the death of their fathers :. they hide 
themselves two days in their cabins, quite 
naked, and take no other food than partridge 
and partridge eggs, and of these sparingly. 
On the third day an Indian comes with a 
}undle of splinters formed of a reed about 
four inches wide, and pierces the flesh of the 
arm with them, beginning at the wrist, and 
fixing them at inch distances up to the shoul- 
der. In this horrible state the mourner goes 
out, naked, witha sharp stake in his hand, 
either into the woods, or to some elevated 
ground, without any dread of wild beasts, .. 
for it is believed that they stand in fear of 
him at such times ; and he digs a pit, and 
burying himself therein breast-high, passes 
the night there. Meantime, a mourning 
cabin has been prepared for him, which he 
enters in the morning, and abides there two 
days fasting. ‘The children afterwards place 
water, partridges, and partridge eggs, within 
his reach, and immediately run away, with- 
out speaking: at the end of ten or twelve 
days the mourning is compleated. This ce- 
remony is not compulsory ; but every man 
goes through it, because it is the custom, 
and he who should fail to observe it would 
be despised. They bury upoa arising ground : 
the weapons and all the goods of the dead are 
deposited with him in the earth, and his fa- 
vorite horse is sometimes killed upon the 
grave. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





DODWELL’S TOUR THROUGH GREECE. 
(Continued) 

We can devote only a ¥éry small part of 
our present number to: continue the thread 
of this review. In May, Mr. Dodwell set 
out ona journey to Thessaly, the classical 
ant natural beauties of which present many 
themes for descant. ‘Thebes and Thermo- 





oe ee 
pyle, on the route, we must pass by, as if 
they were an obscure village, and a com- 
non field, At Ampelakia the traveller was 
hospitably entertained by a Greek merchant, 
named Papatheodoro, who lived under a 
Protection from Aly Pasha, which exempte 
him from all eranias (extraordinary contri- 
hutions) aad began im the true oriental style 
thus—* We, the Grand Vizier of Aly Pasha, 
declare that Papatheodoro, of Ampelakia, 
shall neither be stung by the flies, nor bitten 
by the serpent.” 

There is a curious notice of the plain of 
Marathon, which is about five miles in 
length, an two in breadth, and at present 
composed of corn and pasture land, though 
overgrown with thistles and bushes. A large 
tumulus of earth rises from the middle of 
the plain; and nearer the sca, close to a 
marsh, are two others, composed of small 
stones, and much lower than the former. 
The great tumulus has been opened, but 
without success, because it was not exca- 
vated to a sufficient depth. It is singular, 
that no ancient armour has ever been fouad 
in the plain of Marathon ; nor scarcely any 
relics of the many thousands who perished 
in this memorable field. Time may bring to 
light some interesting particulars; and a 
proper examination of the tumuli, would be 
productive of objects of value to the antiqua- 
rian and the historian. Mr. D. found in the 
large tumulus some fragments of coarse pot- 
tery, and a great many small arrow-heads, of 
black flint, which pobelly belonged to the 
Persian army. This was the only part of 
Greece where he found such weapons : those 
of bronze are common on the spots where 
battles have been fought. They are generally 
not above an inch in length; and some so 
much smaller, that it is probable their points 
are poisoned. Almonds of lead are also 
sometimes found in the plain, and in diffe- 
rent parts of Attica; and are commonly 
not much larger than that fruit with the 
shell on. They were used by slingers, and 
are sometimes inscribed: one has AEZAT, 
—‘ receive it ;’’ another has a thunderbolt 
in relief. Missile weapons were often in- 
seribed by the ancients. 

Several blocks of stone and sepulchral 
stele of marble are lying near the two 
smaller tumuli at Marathon. In an exca- 
vation made here some years ago, the mar- 
ble busts of Socrates, Lucius Verus, and 
Marcus Aurclius, were found, with another 
of an unknown person, which has been at- 
tributed to Herodes Atticus. They are 
sculptured with great care, and highly fi- 
nished. In the same place was discovered 
an antefix of terra-cotta: gold darics have 
sometimes been found at Marathon, but not 
in great numbers. 

We find little else memorabie in the 
Thessalian tour, which occupied the author 
36 days, when he returned to Athens to 
spend the summer. We may, therefore, 
here conveniently break off our narrative, 
which we shall A, with one brief abridge- 
ment more, relating to the water tortoise, 
which is common in the marshy parts of 
Greece and Italy. It is amphibious ; plunges 
into the water on being seen, and emerging 
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only its head to watch, dives again the mo- 
ment the least motion is made. * It is more 
active and liyely than the land tortoise. Mr. 
D. kept one for a long time: it slept during 
the winter. It would never eat out of the 
water, where it drew to the bottom the 
herbs thrown for its sustenance. It was 
always silent—the nymph Chelone, being 
thrown into a river by Mercury, and con- 
demned to perpetual taciturnity. The poets, 
no doubt, alluded to the water tortoise, as 
the land tortcise is not so immutably silent. 
The lyre, or x:Avs, was however made from 
the shell of the latter, that of the former 
being soft and pliable. 
(To be continued.) 





PETRARCH AND LAURA. 


(Petrarque et Laure.) By Madame de 
Genlis. 2 vols. 12mo. London. 1819. 
The authors of the present day are so 

much in the habit of making rash vows, that 

no sooner has a poor critic fancied he had 
done ample justice to positively the last 
pocm or novel, than another from the same 
exuberant source is submitted to his awful 
tribunal. Thus, although we are led to 
believe the ground work of Petrarch and 

Laura was laid, long previous to the com- 

position of the “ History of Julien Del- 

mour,” noticed in one of our earlier Ga- 
zettes, both the fair author, and our Parisian 
brethren, have very plainly intimated, that 
this volume terminates the R mys we 
not the literary labours of M e de Gen- 
lis. If so, in regretting the circumstance, 
it is but justice to add, that no female writer 
of her age, could have taken. leave of the 

ublic with a fairer title to its gratitude ; for 
it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 

name.one, who, throughout the course of a 

long life, has so uniformly advocated the 

cause of piety and virtue. 

From a dedicatory epistle, prefixed to her 
last interesting legacy, addressed to the 
Countess de Choiseul, a bosom friend, and 
pone. an eléve, we learn, that the author 
has long meditated on the yp of such a 
work, evidently intended to exhibit the hero 
no less passionately attached to his cele- 
brated mistress, than to glory and literature. 
“‘ Inferior in all things,” says Madame de 
Genlis, ‘‘ with regard to talents, I have 
nevertheless found myself in harmony with 
him as to character, fondness for study, love 
of solitude, and the arts ; also in the habitual 
use which he made of his imagination, either 
as a source of consolation, or of happiness.” 
Our author thinks this analogy has given her 
considerable facility in the execution of a 
task otherwise extremely arduous in her 
estimation ;- how Madame de Genlis has ac- 
quitted herself, it will of course be for the 
public to decide. There is, however, some- 
thing peculiarly appropriate in so volumi- 
nous and instructive a writer, closing her 
literary career with a memoir and panegyric 
on the distinguished individual to whom 
Europe is principally indebted for the revival 
of classical literature, after the long night of 
barbarism and darkness, in which Roman 
effeminacy had enabled the Goths ‘and Van- 
dals to bury it. 
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730 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


The stiecess and po of La Duch- 
esse Je la Valiére, and similar productions 
te same Pg ne gps oe author 

we to the present 
undertaking ; and, Aa ia the former Sadtaaies, 
she has closely adhered to historical facts, 
occasionally introducing some of those real 
or fictitious episodes which threw such a 
charm over the above known performance. 

We shall abstain from a laboured analysis 
of the volumes before us, to which, from 
their moderate size, we are more inclined to 
refer our readers. They will, it is hoped, 
be equally well satisfied with a limited 

, and one or two extracts from that 
portion of the story, which has most inte- 
rested us. 

Alluding to the state of Italy, at the com- 
mencement of the 14th century, our author 
observes—‘‘ Whilst various factions ravaged 


the country, shedding torrents of blood, | | 


burning cities, and adding new ruins to those 
of antiquity, «a — genius, that of the 
fine arts, gently lighted on a few obscure 
retreats of this beautiful region. Cimabue, 
and his pupil Giotto, discovered the art of 
, and created it for the second time ; 

Lassi, restored architecture; Bru- 

netto Lettini, gave lessons of philosophy, 
e | ata thetoric inthe ‘shane + be 
= divine Sat, completed, while 

m ion, the wonderful poem, 

Si Which fs irritsted’ inuse hen sown 50 
many rove Ton fatanal 0 & stern ob- 
server and impartial ing events, 
recorded ‘the history of A sig Be Pr- 
ie saw the light at Avezzo, A. D. 


Our hero visited Vaucluse at the early age 


of thirteen. ‘Those who have read his son- 
nets and seen that ench it, will not 
be surprized at his having ex » ‘ what 


a delightfal retreat! if ever I become the 
owner, I shall prefer it to the most sump- 
tuous cities |’ 
Previously to Petrarch’s receiving lessons 
in love from the fascinating Laura, it 
that he heard lectures on civil law 
ag pteny be and sees on sone 
a $i usage, well authent in 
the history of those days, frequently occu- 
ied the professor’s chair of her father in 


university of ! Although a cur- 
tain drawn Deere tha female in vag suf- 
ficient to prevent any distraction on the 


of her auditors, we much fear it would have 
ineffect 


proved a vy ual barrier to the 
peeping ¢ y of our candidates for /earn- 
ing, eher at Oxford or Cambridge ! 

One of the $s early sentiments, as ex- 


pressed in a letter to a friend, does him great 

onour, and. would be extremely serviceable 
to the, philosophers and bards of more mg- 
dern times. “I Jove truth and not sects ; 


I am sometimes a peripatetic or stoic, and 
cccatigadlly te iegdcabiin, sad den sat- 
ther the one nor the other ; but, before all, 
christian 


a = 

With his ardent mixid and brilliant \ 
it would have been very surprising in 
had Petrarch long deferred the first business 
of poets, that of falling in love. He had 
scarcely attained his twenty-third year, when, 








te one day from a solitary ramble in 
the neighbourhood of Avignon, he entered 
the church of St. Clair, when the source of 
his future joy and torment first caught his 
ravished sight. ‘‘ He kneeled, and after 
some moments occupied in prayer, happen- 
ing to cast his eyes to the right, he saw an 
object that instantly absorbed all his atten- 
tion. [Such is the frailty of our nature in 
all 1] This was a young female also on 
ber Sand and though turned from him, 
Petrarch could not help admiring with the 
most lively emotion the perfect symmetry of 
her figure, the beauty of her neck, her shi 
ing ringlets, and the elegant simplicity of her 
dress. She wore a green robe (her favourite 
colour), ornamented with violets, the hum- 
blest of flowers, then become the most cele- 
brated and fashionable, owing to the recent 
institution of the floreal games. Her neck- 
lace was composed of pearls and granate, 
while a part of her fine white tresses was 
turned up under a crown of filigteed gold 
set with jewels.” 

Fortunately for posterity, the ‘bhéauty of 
Ladura’s countenance proved still more at- 
tractive ; for had she fuiled to create a fess 
impressive effect, it is more than probable 
we should not now the Canzone, and 
many of those exquisite sonnets, of which all 
that have been subsequently composed are 
but as humble imitations. 

The first episode that occurs in this vo- 
lume is entitled, Elizabeth of Bavaria. It is 
related by the most celebrated troubadour 
of his day, Arnand Vidal of Castelnaudari, 
the first who obtained the prize of the golden 
Violets. The story occupies several pages, 
and cannot fail greatly to amuse the admirers 
of Provengal literature. 

The hapless courtship of Petrarch, his in- 
terviews with Laura, and the cruel efforts of 
her family to prevent their meeting too often, 
furnish a fine field for that species of senti- 
ment and description, in which the author 
has already distinguished herself. The mode 


ap- | in which the of his adored to the 
Lord of Saumahe t first announced, con- 


nected as it is with afiother interesting nar- 
rative, is not a little calculated to excite the 
reader’s sympathy. 
ing that conflict of melancholy and 
ir to which Laura’s 80 natu- 
gave rise, and while wandering about in 
the woods, our hero meets a second trouba- 
dour ; for, as the old proverb will have it, 
“ Birds of a feather,” &c. As this young 
gentleman’s story also turns upon Jove, the 
parties soon become intimate, and a source 
Of mutual consolation. From an incident in 
the history of Cola de Rienzi being closely 
connected with that of Petrarch, the author 
has dwelt rather wy on this cele- 


brated perso ; by which facts, hight 
important in thesinctves, are not don an 
the less interesting from the comtnents of 
Madame de Genlis. 

The pot nareageath 16 ferowtsd and 
desponding lover, to restore 
his mistress to life. from a lethargic fit into 
which she had fallen a dangerous ill- 
ness. He soon after for Italy, not 
however before another becomes des- 


/ 





perately enamoured of him! but whose 
sighs are lost in ‘ empty air ;’ although she 
follows him to Rome in disguise, and sees 


him crowned at the Capitol ; after which, the : 


greatest poet and most faithful lover of his 
», makes the triumphant tour of Italy, 
thete princes and cardinals, scholars and 
ladies, contend for the honour of his society, 
But returning towards Avignon, several epi- 
sodical incidents that occur in the course of 
his travels, occasion various gloomy presen. 
timents. He enters the city by the y 
street in which the church of St. Clair stands; 
the doors are hung with black; his heart 
misgives him; led on by an irresistible, 
though terrifying curiosity, Petrarch enters, 
What are the objects that present them. 
selves? A bier, surrounded with wax tapers, 
that shed a dim religious light on a dead 
body, which > lay extended on it, and whose 
face, according to the custom still observed 
in Italy, was uncovered. . .The poet mutters 
to himself, Perhaps I am going to ste a 


friend! He vainly endeavours to stifle a yet 


more horrible thought. Lost, and trem- 
bling, he raises his eyes.—Just heaven ! ’tis 
a woman! and her head wears a crown of 
withered myrtle [the one he had received on 
the Capitol]. Unhappy Petrarch !—A cold 
sweat editors his forehead, his blood freezes 
in his veins; he had recognized Laura!.... 
Without shedding a single tear, his eyes are 
stedfastly fixed on the petrifying corse !— 
Those orbs, whose softness and brilliancy he 
has so often celebrated, are closed for ever ; 
the eternal shades of death are over them! 
Remaining immoveable for several minutes, 
the poet, suddenly searching under his man- 
tle, draws forth his laurel crown, and throw- 
ing it into the coffin, exclaims, Idle phantom 
of glory! descend into the tomb, and disap- 
pear with her!..At these words, worn out 
and exhausted, he fell senseless into the arms 
of his friend Bombasia. 

Although Petrarch and Laura may be said 
to e of the defects, as well as the ex- 
cellencies, of Madame de G., she could not 
have chosen a more popular subject : and if 
this historical romance, for so it deserves to 
be called, abounds rather too profusely in 
concetti, a fault long tolerated in Frengh 
writers, and becoming very prevalent amongst 
our own novelists, it is unquestionably ev 
way worthy of bearing the distinguis 
author’s name. While she has taken care to 
remove every immoral shade from the often 
nes nature of this renowned attachment 

intimacy, there is a tone of extremesen- 
sibility and teriderness in the whole narra 
tion. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


AFRICA. 
Three valuable and interesting MSS. 
have lately been received by the Acade- 
mie des Inscriptions of Paris. An 
Itinerary from Tripoli to Timbuctoo, 
written by the Shiek Hagg Cassemi, an 
aged guide to the caravans frequenting 
the latter city. 
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An Itinerary from Tripoli to Kassina, 
by the same Hagg Cassem. 

An Itinerary from Tripoli to Timbuc- 
too, written in vulgar Arabic, and sub- 
scribed “‘ Mohammed, son of Ali, son 
of Foul ; my father was a free citizen, 
my mother a black slave ; my country 
is Teraoubisand Timbuctoo.” 

These itineraries *, with some others, 
relating to Fezzan, having been trans- 
lated from the Arabic by M. Silvester de 
Sacy, were committed by the Academy 
to Mr. Walckenaer, a distinguished 
member, for investigation ; who, a- 
mongst numerous geographical correc- 
tions and additions, has been enabled 
to determine, by five intersecting lines, 
the positions of the capitals of the 
Tuats and Tuaricks (the two most 
powerful cities of the Desert) ; of 
Haoussa ; of a still larger city, hitherto 
unknown, callsd Ounouke ; and lastly, 
of Timbuctoo. Mr. Walckenaer having 
communicated his chart and MSS. to 
Mr. Bowdich, the conductor of the suc- 
cessful mission to Ashantee, this inte- 
resting publication will, we learn, ap- 
pear at the same moment in both 
countries. 

Mr. Walckenaer concluded his report 
to the Institute, by an appeal which 
should stimulate every exertion on the 
part of our government, not to be anti- 
cipated in discoveries so important to 
our commerce, whilst we possess such 
very superior advantages from the situa- 
tion of our settlements, and our exclu- 
sive commerce with one of the most 
powerful kingdoms of the interior. 

It is upon the coasts of this rich and 
populous portion of the globe that 
France has long established a colony, 
small, but, which is remarkable, inva- 
riably governed with ability, wisdom, 
and moderation. This mode of govern- 
ment, the efficacy of which is incontest- 
able, especially when applied to Africa, 
formerly gave the French the power of 
carrying their commercial establish- 
ments farther into the interior of Africa, 
than any other European nation ; and 
has prejudiced in their favour the Ne- 
groes and Moors of the Senegambia, 
who carry on a regular commerce with 
Soudan. It is certain, then, that it will 
be easier for the French than any other 
nation to reach Timbuctoo. 





“See Literary Gazette of 21st August, for the 
first notice of these Itineraries, and also for an 
outline of M. Mollien’s journey, mentioned in 
our Literary Intelligence.— Ed. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN MODERN GREECE. 
Smyrna, May, 1819.—A_ considerable 





number of Greek merchants of Chios and 
Smyrna have united to form in this latter 
city a philanthrcpic association, which is 
called the Ionic Society ; and has for its ob- 
ject, to unite all the enlightened persons and 
friends of humanity in general, as of the 
Greek nation in particular, resident there, in 
mectings, where they discuss commercial and 
other subjects, interesting to the citizens in 
general. In the preface to the regulations 
of the society, they say, “ the principle and 
basis of all prosperity is union (literally, 
holding together). This cannot be properly 
maintained and confirmed, except men live 
in frequent and daily intercourse with each 
other. With this view the undersigned mer- 
chants of Smyrna, having first invoked the 
assistance of the Father of Light, of the God 
of Love, have unanimously resolved, &c. 
Five stewards, a treasurer, and three counsel- 
lors, form the directing committee, whose 
oftice continues a year, at the expiration of 
which a new choice is made by the body of 
subscribers. The treasurer must lay an 
account of his management before the com- 
mittee of the following year. At the end of 
each meeting, a we has to communi- 
cate notices for periodical publications, and 
others relative to commerce, morals, &c. : 
cards are expressly prohibited. The rules, 
printed -at their little press, have been dis- 
tributed among the subscribers, whose num- 
ber is now eighty. Over the entrance of 
their house are two hands clasped together, 
and over these the words “‘ One 
the other.” More forward is this inserip- 
tion—“ Let no one enter here who is defi- 
cient in the feelings of humanity.” Several 
other maxims, taken from the works of the 
ancient philosophers, and from the Holy 
Scriptures ; together with a number of paint- 
ings for the internal decoration of the hall 
where they meet. That the members of the 
society also practically follow these maxims, 
was proved on occasion of a late fire, by 
which several houses were reduced to ashes, 
and much damage done ; and several widows, 
and other persons of the indigent class, lost 
their property. The members did not fail 
to give relief; and by a first subscription 
10,000 Turkish piastres were collected. 

Demetrius Aristomenes has lately trans- 
lated into modern Greek, Rousseau’s Essay 
on the Inequality of Mankind. The trans- 
lation is correct, and worthy of the original. 
As the author, in some measure, attacks 
philosophy, the translator, in ‘his n 
endeavours to justify him. ‘“* Whoever,” 
says he, ““ would rather live ina savage state, 
has to throw his library into the flames: but 
he who loves social life, must love art and 
philosophy. Do you then, who live in so- 
ciety, fulfil the duties which it imposes on 
you? Read this essay with deliberation ; 
and be assured, that neither the author nor 
the translator ever had an idea of driving 
men again into forests and caverns.” 

In general the modern Greeks are making 
rapid sin improvement. The num- 
ber of their secondary schools increases daily. 
The principal establishments of this kind are 
at Smyrna and Cydonia, a little town op 
site Lesbos, and in the island of Chies. eee 
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our two last numbers for an account of these 
two places.) Erianthia, a young lady eigh- 
teen years of age, daughter of a professor 
at the Gymnasium of Cydonia, has trans- 
lated into modern Greek, ‘* Fenelon’s Essay 
on the Education of Daughters.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


LETTER FROM ROME. 


Rome, October 23, 1819.—A person of 
rank, has received a letter from the celebrat- 
ed traveller, Mr. Belzoni. He says, that he 
has: recently made a journey into the desert 
of roe to view the environs and the ruins 
of the temple of Jupiter Ammon. This 
journey lasted fifty days, during which he 
saw different ruins, several temples, and 
other remarkable objects. After having tra- 
versed the desert, he arrived at the place 
where this temple is supposed to have ex- 
isted. He found some villages in a fertile 
country, but the inhabitants, who had not 
perhaps seen any European for several cen- 
turies, were very savage, and wauld by no 
means let him pass, because they imagined 
that he was looking for treasures in their 
country. 

The ruins of the temple have been em- 
ployed in the construction of another nautiee 
which is, already, partly destroyed, and for 
building the cottages of a village. What 
Mr. Belzoni found the most remarkable in 


helps te pees, is a spring of running water of 


Herodotus es +“ which is 
warm in the morning and in the evening, 
cold at noon, and boiling hot at midnight. 
Mr. Belzoni has brought away some of this 
water to analyse it. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, nov. 6th. 

The Prince Regent havi inted the 
Earl of Guildford, to be C iret the 
University in the Ionian Islands, it was in 
Convocation resolved, in acknowledgment 
of his Lordship’s zeal im the promotion of 
Greek literature, and as a testimony of the 
interest which the university takes in the 
success of the Institution over which his 


Lordship is appoi to preside, to confer 
upon him the of Doctor in Civil Law 
by diploma. 


With the —— oes cw sppelvee 
to present to the Library of the Ionian 
versity alf such books, printed at the Cla- 
rendon Press, as are fikely to be useful to. 
the general design of the institution. 

degree of D. D. was conferred on the 
Hon. and Rev. T. I, Twisleton, archdeacop of 
Colombo im Ceylon, as it was last yeay on 
the archdeacons of Madras, Bombay, and 
Catentta. 
CAMBRIDGE, nov. 5. 

William Frere, . M. A. Serjeant at 
Law, and Master of ing College, was. 
yesterday elected Vice-Chancellor of this 
university, for the year ensuing. 

On Tuesday last, in consequence of a re-. 
quisition signed by a number of distinguished. 
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individuals from the different colleges of this 
university, a meeting took place at the lec- 
ture-room under the Public Library, when, 
Dr. Haviland being called to the chair, a se- 
ries of resolutions were proposed and car- 
ried unanimously, tending to the establish- 
ment of a society as a point of concourse for 
seientific communication. The further or- 
ganization of the sacicty being referred to a 
committee, the meeting was dissolved. - 

awn ~e 


FINE ARTS. 


Deatu or Mr. Birp. 

This eminent artist, and member of the 
Royal Academy, died on Tuesday week at 
Bristol, we believe, his native city. If we 
can, we shall procure a biographical memoir 
of him ; and therefore offer now only two o1 
three remarks. His last work exhibited was 
the Embarkation of Louis XVIII (at the 
British Gallery) ; and we fear that it ‘was ex- 
ecuted under all the disadvantages of an ill- 
ness which has terminated so fatally. It was 
certainly inferior to some of his former pro- 
ductions, and especially to Chevy Chace, 
which is, as far as we have seen, his chef- 
d@ceuvre. But, in our opinion, Mr. Bird was 
not so successful in great and heroic subjects, 
as his admirable talents in other respects 
seemed to promise he would be. Familiar 
life was his forte ; and in this department he 
was second to Wilkie alone. His colouring 
was generall r; apparently from his vi- 
sion being ive, or from the meanness 
wie sre with which r covered ys 

et. In composition and grouping he 
often displayed great excellence ; and there 
were occasionally touches of the pathetic in 
some of his pictures, and especially in the 
master-piece to which we have alluded, which 
raised him to the highest rank for. feeling 
and expression. 

His death-is a-national loss ; and in him 
the Royal Academy has been bereft of one 
of its most distinguished ornaments. 














BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

The three rooms, of which the British 
Gallery in Pall Mall consists, are undergoing 
some very essential alterations and improve- 
ments. - All the lovers of the fine arts will 
remember, how much they used to regret 
the imperfect lights under which the major- 
ity of the pictures exhibited here were seen : 
it is therefore with pleasure we have to 
state, that the inefficient perpendicular lan- 
thorns in the roofs have been removed, and 
casements on an inclined plane, and of a 
more elegant form substituted, as better cal- 
culated to produce the effect required for the 
perfect age 4 of paintings. 

pearance of the apartments is also in- 
dered much more handsome by this change, 
and, should the light not be found still too 
high, when the work is finished, (which it will 
be before Christmas, so that the Exhibition 
may » as- usual, in February,) we anti- 
Cipate the view of oné of the most beautiful 
and well galleries in Europe. The 
Directors of the Institution truly deserve 
—_ thanks for the zeal and judgement 
with w 


hich they act for the benefit of our} 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 





SONG. 
A MAID TO HER LOVER, 
1. 
Where’s the ring I gave to thee, 
Juan, when our love was young, 
And I upon thy bosom clung, 
With all a girl’s credulity ? 


In the narrow circlet lay 

An emblem as | thought, (ere fears 
And doubt sprung up in after years,) 
Of endless love, that mock’d decay. 


3. 
And its golden round contained, 
For gent'e hearts, a silent spell, 
Beneath whose magic we might dwell, 
1 hoped, as long as life remained. 


4. 
And am I then forgot by you ? 
Oh! then send back the idle token ; 
For rings are nought when vows are broken, 
And useless all while love is true. 
(w.] 





he general | 


[By Correspondents.) 
SONETO, 
Por Don Luis de Vargas Maurique. 


Hcieron muestra en vos de su grandeza, 
Gran Cervantes, los Dioses soberanos. 
Y, qual primera, dones immortales, 

Sin taza os repartid, naturaleza. 

Jove au rayo os did, que es la viveza 
De palabras, que mueven pedernales ; 
Diana el exceder, 4 los mortales 

En castidad de estilo con presteza ; 
Mercurio las historias marajiadas ; 
Marte el fuerte vigor que el brazo os mucve ; 
Cupido y Venus todos sus amores ; 
Apollo las canciones concertadas ; 

Su ciencia las hermanas todas nueve ; 
Y, al fin el Dios silvestre sus pastores. 





TRANSLATION. 


In thee, th’ immortal Gods did well display, 
O, great Cervantes! their all matchless skill ; 
Thus Nature, first, thy fruitful mind did fill 
With gifts that should o’er ev’ry bosom sway. 
“Jove did his bolt in force of words bestow, 
Of pow’r to move the barren rocks to smile ; 
Then Dian, next, gave chastity of style, 
And quickness ev’ry mortal to outgo ; 
Mercury gave his own inventive art ; 
And Mars with his full vigour nerv’d thy arm ; 
Cupid and Venus all their loves impart ; 
Apollo song—the Muses science gave ; 

¢ sylvan god his shepherds free and grave, 
That so thy works might boast from each a 


charm. 


GAZETTE, AND 


oe TS 








LINES, 
WRITTEN IN AN ARBOUR. 


Awake, my Muse, thy pensive lay ; 
Let every wandering thought obey, 
- And sweet remembrance come 
Of days that now are past and o’er, 
Of friends who now are friends no more, 
And some for ever gone, 
Hither at close of day retire ; 
In secret fan the soft desire 
That bids the past return: 





native school. 








And when grey evening shadows round, 
Here bend the soul in thought profound, 

O’er memory’s sacred urn. 
And shelter’d be this fragrant bower, 
In summer day and sunny hour, 

The weary soul to sooth ; 
Removed from bustle, noise, and strife, 
In sweet retirement pass a life 

Of harmony and love. 

ADELAID, 





FAREWELL! 


O turn those blue eyes in their languishing beam 

On gleams of past joy afar sinking in shade ; 

O, turn those blue eyes back on memory’s stream, 

*T will recall the bright errors that sparkled to 
fade ! 

We had dreams of the heart in those rosy-wing' 
days, 

And Paradise shone in the trances that bless'¢ 
me ; 

While thou wert the Houri, divine in thy rayy, 

That illumin’d my soul, while thy beauty a- 
ress’d me! 

But ah! they are fled!—they were flecting and 
frail, 

Those hours that beguil’d, and the hopes that 
deceiv’d ;— 

And we live in the night of Despair, to bewail 

That illusion of bliss which so late we be- 
liev’d! 

O! shed that blue glance once again on mysoul~ 

Drop the balm of that Tear on consuming Re- 
gret :-— 

Farewell !—thro’ the years yet in darkness to roll, 

Thy friend, in his exile, oh! never forget! 

C. 





TO A LADY, 
WITH A DIAMOND RING. 
Take it—and ever as its meteors dart 
With wild diffusion on your brighter eye, 
Think them the beams that warm the donor's 
heart, 
And pay his ardour with a votive sigh! 
Nov. 8th. 





A FEW LINES TO Mr. RANDALL’ 
POET LAUREAT, 
Occasioned by Tom Owen’ s brilliant Poetick Display, 
attached to his Benefit Bill of Monday last. 


With what grief must you view, you young flash- 
making elf, 

That the slang-shop can’t be all confined to yout- 
self ; 

How woeful to think that that ill-natured fish, 

Tom Owen, has put his coarse spoon in the dish, 

And by one bold resolve has contrived most com- 
pleatly, : 

To sew you up tight, and to clean you out neatly. 

But don’t be cast down, for you've salt pits* in 


store, 
With which you can Jarrup old Tom till he's 
sore, 
And teach him to cut all that’s covish, and be, 
A Corinthian like Painter +, or Kiddy like Me. 
Then mill him, dear Dick ; only give him his due, 
And he’ll leave flash poeticks, my sweet bard, to 
you. eee 





* Attic wit.—This is a piece of University 
Flash. 
+ The genteelest of all the pugilists, and the 
prettiest behaved — pulls his hat off when in the 
company of ladies; and if asked “ How he is,” 
replies without the smallest hesitation, “ Pretty 
well I thank you.” 
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” 3KETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





A ROSIERE *. 


Vivis Rosa grata, et grata sepulchris. 
PASSERAT. 


Courage, wit, and knowledge, obtain re- 
wards: through these qualities men enjoy 
flattering distinctions, which excite emula- 
tion, and enable them to endure privations 
and brave difficulties for the sake of the ho- 
nours that await them. Royal favours and 
academic laurels are the rewards of merit 
and talent; and lasting fame adds to the 
glory of those who are worthy of these honor- 
able distinctions, and their names, rendered 
sacred by illustrious works, become the pa- 
trimony of history. 

The life of man consists of public deeds ; 
that of woman, of unknown actions: the 
former are distinguished by eclat, the latter 
by modesty. It is for woman alone that a 
prize for virtue has been created, 

The happy idea of granting a reward to 
prudence was first put in practice at Salency, 
and the fortunate village long maintained this 
modest advantage. ‘The circumstance may, 
doubtless, be in a great measure accounted 
for by the impartiality of the judges ; but the 
simple manners of the inhabitants must like- 
wise have contributed to the preservation of 
this salutary institution. No intrigues were 
carried on in the village of Salency, where 
the least deviation from virtue could not 
have been long concealed, and whcre neither 
rank, birth, nor fortune, served to protect 

vice, or to cloak ill-founded pretension. 

Opinion sometimes imparts a high value to 
things, in themselves trifling. To a subject, 
a word of favour from his sovereign is of in- 
estimable importance. An insignificant ob- 
ject becomes the representative sign of the 
most elorious actions: at court, a ribbon is 
the reward of valour ; in a village, virtue is 
requited by a rose. 

About half a century ago, a certain Abbé 
Heliot conceived the idea of reviving the ce- 
remony of Salency, and determined that 
Suresne should have its Rostére likewise. 
Yielding to the spirit of the age, the mania of 
which was to estimate every thing by what it 
would bring, he thought athe was scarcely 
sufficient to reward eighteen years of modes- 
She to»whom the rose 
was awarded, received along with her virginal 
crown a little silken purse, containing the re- 
compense of her virtue. The coronation was 
celebrated with great pomp, and never failed 
to attract a vast number o tome of distinc- 
tion, whose poe proved advantageous to 

object of the interesting cere- 
mony. os the revolution — out, and the 
custom of exciting yo irls to the practice 
of virtue by the im pry hater was inguatel 
as a dangerous abuse. The existence of a 





* The newspapers having lately noticed the 
celebration of this curious ceremony, we insert 
an account of it, translated from the pen of an 
esteemed writer, asa fit subject for our Sketches 
of Society: it is certainly eminently character- 
i’ Lj the habits of France in its brighter days. 
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Rosiére could not but prove detrimental to 
that state of society which levelled all dis- 
tinctions, and waged deadly war against pri- 
vileges of every kind. Accordingly, no re- 
spect was shewn to the institution of the 
Abbé Heliot, and the crown of the Rosiére 
shared the fate of the crown of France. 

When the fever of disorder had abated, it 
was deemed adviseable to restore the throne, 
and an empire was established. Encouraged 
by this example, Suresne claimed her ancient 
rights. The race of Rosiéres was daily di- 
minishing, and would perhaps have become 
eternally extinct, had not an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance been the means of reviving them. 

A young lady, endowed with beauty, ac- 
complishments, and virtue, lived at Suresne, 
adored by her husband and blessed by the 
poor, to whom she was a kind benefactress. 
A lovely child, the only fruit of her marriage, 
was the object of her most tender solicitude, 
and her dearest hopes. Misfortune had never 
yet troubled the calmness of her life: the 
young plant grew up in the bosom of her 
family, whose happiness was doubled by her 
existence. But, hs ! who can calculate on 
the continuance of such felicity ! 

The child was attacked by a fatal illness, 
which in the space of a month snatched her 
from the arms of her mother. Madame 
Des was inconsolable : she could not 
endure to think on the loss she had sustained : 
she sought to deceive herself, and, if possi- 
ble, to doubt the extent of her misfortune. 
Two days had passed away since life ceased 
to animate the beautiful form of Eulalie, and 
the fond mother could not be prevailed on to 
quit the remains of her adored child: she 
wept, prayed, and even hoped for a miracle ! 

‘or several months fears were entertained 
for her life ; but her youth, and the entrea- 
ties of her husband, at length overcame her 
despair. Madame Des , as soon as she 
was able to go out, visited Mont-Valerien, 
where her daughter had been buried. A 
modest stone, which was surrounded by 
flowers, had been raised above the grave ; 
but the afflicted mother wished that the me- 
morial of her regret should, like her sorrow, 
be eternal. Whilst Madame Des was 
consulting with her friends concerning the 
emblems most appropriate for her daughter’s 
tomb, the curate of Suresne happened to 
call upon her. He came to solicit her bounty 
in favour of a distressed family, and to offer 
her his tribute of consolation. 

The conversation was affecting ; Madame 
Des informed him of her design. But 
the curate did not approve of that vanity 
which displays itself in adorning the abode of 
the dead. The marble speaks only to the 
eyes ; the heart is not moved by those mo- 
numental ornaments, which prove the wealth 
rather than the sorrow of the survivors : he 
thought it adviscable to consecrate the recol- 
lection of the infant’s fragile existence by 
some lasting monument ; and the re-establish- 
ment of the Rosiére of Suresne was deter- 
mined on. 

I was informed that the coronation of this 
year was to take place on the 25th of August, 
and I resolved, if possible, to witness it. I 
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usually fine ; it seemed as though Heaven took 
yet in the féte.. . As I approached Suresne, 

perceived on my right a procession of 
young girls dressed in white, proceeding to- 
wards the Calvaire. My travelling compa- 
nion, a rich land-owner of Suresne, who on 
the road had the goodness to furnish me with 
the details which I have just noted down, in- 
formed me that this procession was one of 
the obligations imposed on the young can- 
didates. 

The electors, of which I am one, said he, 
meet together to choose from among the 
village girls three young Josettes, the name 
given to those from whom the Rosiére is 
selected. Catherine Jean-Dien, Caroline 
Philippe, and Anne Sageret have this year 
merited the first distinction. I know not 
why, but from the order in which he classed 
these three names, and the different tone in 
which (though perhaps unconsciously) he 
pronounced them, I suspected that Anne 
Sagaret would this year be the heroine of 
the /#te, 

On the morning of the election the candi- 
dates assemble together in the church. They 
depart with bouquets of flowers in their 
hands, which they proceed to strew over the 
grave of the child, whose death gave rise to 
the pious ceremony. In this melancholy pil- 
grimage they are generally accompanied by 
the chief part of the inhabitants of Suresne. 
On their return they hear mass, and then re- 
tire to their homes, until the bell summons 
them to witness the coronation of the girl 
who has obtained the prize. 

In the meanwhile I took a view of the vil- 
lage of Suresne, so celebrated for the con- 
ferences which were held there. towards the 
close of the wars of the league, when Henry 
IV. was prevailed on to embrace the catholic 
religion. About half a century before, M, 
de pints gave an audience to the Turkish 
Ambassador at Suresne ; and it is recorded 
as an extraordinary circumstance, that coffee 
was served up during the audience. This 
was in the year 1669: at that period coffee 
was a very rare beverage in Europe. 

At this moment Suresne was a scene of 
activity and bustle. The drum beat through 
the streets to summon the indolent to their 
duty. Young girls were seen running from 
shop to shop to purchase some trifling orna- 
ment to finish their toilette. There was an 
enormous consumption of pink ribbon, for 
the young ladies who had come from Paris, 
anxious to put on the appearance of Rosiéres, 
imitated the dress of the village girls, and 

rovided themselves with a sash or a hand- 
cerchief suited to the occasion. Vast num- 
bers of carriages arrived from the capital, 
filled with persons of distinction, all eager to 
witness a ceremony which to them presented 
the charms of noveity. For my own part, I 
was no less edified by the piety, than dazzled 
by the blaze of beauty, which I beheld in the 
church. 

All the candidates for the rose, among 
whom some fair Parisians had intermingled, 
were ranged on elevated seats in the body of 
the church, facing the pulpit. The Rosiéres 
of preceding years, who had not yet changed 
their names, were crowned with wreaths of 





set out on my journey. The day was un- 
























roses. The y Qype ot 
of ian, less pet or their 
wcll aa the air of ping modesty 
which pervaded their features, aid which ap- 
peared te be the reflection of their souls. 

The electors were stationed in the choir ; 
the canopy for the bishop was on the right 
‘ef the altar, and the chair for the Countess 
de C—— on the left. The retinue appeared, 
and the ceremony began. 

After the Veni Creator, the judges depo- 
posited their bulletins in the fatal urn; and 
their choice, which I had every reason to 
suppose was conformable to justice, soon 
proclaimed the name of Anne Sageret. There 
was a gencral movement of satisfaction, 
which the sanctity of the place immediately 
repressed. The young Hosi?re, escorted by 
the two candidates who, next to her, had ob- 
tained the greatest number of suffrages, 
knelt down to receive the benediction. 

The Countess placed the crown on the head 
of Anne ret. The wreath of roses was 
tied by a black ribbon, which added te the 
interest of the ceremony by reviving the re- 
collection of its origin. She placed a ring 
on the girl’s finger. ‘‘ That,” said an old 
lady, who sat near me, “is the pledge of her 
marriage portion.” “‘ The Countess, then, 
grants adowry tothe Rosiére ?”” “ Notatall, 





what if 

in that case she must forfeit the PP 
This clause to me somewhat unjust, 
and I could not forbear making the 


to the good old lady, who replied—“ or 


six 
poor family have never been the 


ceremony being ended, the religious 
and military retinue quitted the church to 
the sound of drums, accompanied by the 
ices of the parish singers, to conduct the 
Rosiére to the door of her dwelling, before 
ich it i lant a May-bush. 
os mother, eve 
countenance, as may be supposed, was beam- 
ing with delight. 
the evening, as I was quitting the vil- 
lage on my return home, I heard at a short 
distance the sound of a rustic band of musie. 
I “ + vs beheld aga the young 
the morning orming 
onours of a ball, where gaiety, candour, and 
i presided. Chance 
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innocenee i me near 
two young girls who were discoursing to- 
on ceremony of the morning. 


a their satisfaction at 
choice the Rosisre, and their converse 


, 1 was convinced it would not be long 
ere their young yee pueden 
marriage portion. I could not 
tulating her. peepee gi eclnaen to 
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yee @ faithful wife mother. 
eags 5 has a on the 
conduct of her ; and it depends on 
her alone to render the rose the hereditary 
property of the family. Le Bonnomme. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





THE DRAMA. 


Diversity, rather than novelty, is the cha- 
racter of our dramatic exhibitions at present. 
Well do Drury Lane and Covent Garden il- 
lustrate the saying of Solomon, that there is 
poche new under the sun ; for nothing new 
has either produced, and nothing new has 
either announced. The art of writing plays 

to be dead in England ; and, whether 

it a natural death, or was murdered— 
not on the stage where so many murders are 
committed, but behind the curtain, in the 
— haunts of managers, or the turbulent 
unts of performers, the Green Room— 
adinits of too much dispute for us to enter 
upon the subject. All that we will say is, 
that foolish committees, incompetent pro- 
prietors or managers, t actors, and 
a public vitiated by puppet-show and mi- 
mickry, have, each in turn, given dramatic 
literature a stab ; from which wounds, except 
seme master genius arises, we fear it will be 
long ere it recovers. Nothing, indeed, could 
be more injurious to genuine talent than the 
recent practice. Instcad of askitig any one 
if they been to the play, the proper in- 
quiry, five nights out of the six, would have 
been,. “‘ have you seen the show?” or “ have 
you witnessed the buffuon?” We have no 
objection to such pastimes in their proper 
and subordinate places ; but when called so 
often to the display of imitations, we were 
ready to answer, as the French critic 
did, when pressed to visit one who imitated 
the nightingule to admiration—“‘ I have 
itself.” Unquestion- 
ably there is some slight amendment in this 
system ; but we cannot assert, that what has 


; | been substituted for it, is of a kind to fulfil 


the wishes of the lovers of the drama. 

Drury Laxe.—On Monday, Kean made 
his bow for the first time this season, in the 
character of Richard IIT. We attended, and 
very closely noted his performance, which 
shall have due observation on another ocea- 
sion, it being our intention to compare it 
with the Richard of Macready, and draw a 
lel between the two, which we cannot 
justly do this week, in consequence of not 
having seen the latter tragedian in the im- 
pr manner in which, we are informed, 
¢ plays the part. This will account for, 
and we hope, excuse our taking but a short 
notice of the debit on Monday. Suffice it 
to say, that there was no difference to mark 
it from former times. The welcome from 
the andience, especially the pit, was most 
uproarious (we know no word te express our 
meaning better); the first three acts rather 
unus id; some hits made in the 
scene with Bucki , and the dying scene ; 
the whole disfigured by the unintelligible 
pauses which this actor systematically adopts ; 

and parts brightened by the deli i 
and even single words, which p' 
ar pe | effect; and the applause faint 
and partial, except on the occasions we have 
mentioned, and at the conclusion, when 
Messrs. Elliston and Kean got up a sort of 
oreeenene farce, whieh awakened all the 
wing humour ofhonest John Bull. 
When the advanced to announce the 
/ 











play for the ensuing night, the latter was, as 
usual (though a custom more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance), loudly 
demanded by his clamourous friends. Mr. 
E. accordingly went to the side door, and 
after some conversation, or acted dialogue, 
with some one on the outside, returned, 
leading and shaking Mr. K. by the hand, and 
cheering up the apparently exhausted tyrant, 
as a lady actress might be “evade through 
some scene which required the semblance of 
excessive sensibility. Well, these gentlemen 
again shook hands, bowed, and eweunt ; ho- 
nest John, as aforesaid, clapping his hands 
like mad all the while, and vociferating 
brav-o! as he always does, from his in. 
timucy with Italian, whether it should be 
masculine or feminine, singular or plural; 
for John’s brevo is equivalent to brava, brayi, 
and all the descendants and collaterals of 
this heroic root. 

With regard to the rest of the perform. 
ances, we have to state, that Elliston’s Rieh- 
mond, it seemed from a moral (if we ean so 
designate in opposition to a physical, an im- 
moral) cause, was not in the best style. A 
Mr. Thompson, with a rich Munster accent, 
supplied the place of Holland as Bucking- 
ham ; and so acted, that we protest, in abso- 
lute sincerity, he made us regret the absence 
of that individual. Mrs. Glover’s Elizabeth 
was a piece of strong pathos, which did ere- 
dit to her talents; but her face and expres- 
sion are at war with tragedy. Mrs. West's 
Lady Ann was far more perfect than ‘the 

ig of i weak papper Sey bens 
Knight looked as young as a girl of eighteen 
ay Mother of all the house of York! 
This, by the way, is a great oversight ; and, 
as far it goes, calculated entirely to destroy 
the ijlusion of the scene. 
theatre was excessively crowded ; and 
the new scenery, processions, &c. magnificent 
‘in the extreme. The representation was, 
however, rendered longer than we like, and 
lasted about four hours, while very little more 
than three suffices for it at Covent Garden. 

Covent Garpen has been diligent in 

roviding variety. Lodoiska, Love makes a 
Man, Tamerlane, the Confederacy, and a 
new Macbeth, claim our recording The 
first mentioned musical piece, in which Mrs. 
Dickons, Duruset, and Phillips sing, is well 
sustained ; buthas nothing of sufficient inte- 
rest to require ’special note. The second 
Melange, or hash of Comedies, is, against 
all rule, exceedingly entertaining. In fol- 
lowing the bustling incidents of ‘ the Fop’s 
Fortune,” we have not time to denounce 
their extravagance ; and though we cannot 
help, at every plunge, remembering Col- 
ley Cibber’s want of taste, we are at the 
same moment obliged to concede, that no 
man ever understood stage effect better. 
This compound of Beaumont and Fletcher 
is a striking example of both these facts ; 
and when we add the interest of - —— 
Spanish plot to its other merits, t ance 
inclines Ne the favourable side. Charles 
Kemble, Jones, and Farren, were severally 
admirable in Carlos, Clodio, and Don Lewis; 
and Blanchard, in the Father, was no ways 
inferior to the best of the best. The lady 
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were prettily supported by Misses 
ton and ere Mrs. Fawcit. 
Tamerlane.—Were we called upon to as- 
sign a good reason for reviving this tragedy, 
our ingenuity could not furnish it.” The po- 
litical feelings which gave it popularity have 
all been buried above a century, and the 
mig jer events of our own times have con- 
tributed, in no small degree, to weaken any 
interest which a theatrical William III. and 
Lewis XIV, (the prototypes of Tamerlane and 
jazet,) ata former period inspired. 
“Qecasional poetry (says Dr. Johnson, 
speaking of this very play) must often con- 


tent itself with occasional praise ;” and we 


are afraid, that were it only acted on the oc- 
casion of the anniversary of William’s land- 
ing, a8 heretofore, it would now experience 
the fate of a its claims to applause, 
even for that single night, rejected. It is, 
judeed, a turgid composition, without na- 
ture, and without discrimination. We nei- 
ther feel pity, nor terror, nor love,—we 
scarcely feel any thing but a vague and indis- 
tinct perception of rumbling verse, destitute 
of definite meaning, and a sort of general 
elevation of sentiment and passion, which we 
agree to call tragic, because it is neither 
common-place nor comic. Such a play 
would never recommend a man’s corpse to 
Westminster Abbey ; and, in truth, we have 
often wondered how Rowe came to sleep 
there in monumental glory. Having offered 
this opinion upon the tragedy itself, it would 
be si to waste criticism upon the 
manner in which it was performed. Ma- 
cready added to his reputation as much fame 
as ever was from Bajazet; and 
Charles Kemble, in Tamerlane, formed a 
fine contrast to every thing but the merit of 
his rival, and there he was a brilliant com- 
petitor. Abbott’s Moneses wanted no inte- 
rest of which it is susceptible; an while 
Mrs. Bunn gave force to the heroics of Ar- 
pasia, Miss Foote demurely copied the con- 
scious beauties of Selima. Still it was a 
heavy affair, and were weight of dramas ca- 
pable of proof, we are sure that Tamerlane 
would exceed a ton. Bluebeard followed, a 
bad choice ; but farce has flown since poor 
liston’s illness. We are happy to see him 
anounced for Tuesday. 

The Confederacy, we have only room at 
present to say, was well acted and well re- 
ceived, Huddart’s Macbeth was mediocre. 


p — -- 








VARIETIES. 


Axgcpotes.—On the building of a new 
theatre at K.... (Konigsberg an. nl ), the 
— applied to the celebrated philoso- 
pher Kant, requesting him to furnish a short 
and suitable inscription for the procenium, 
Kant at first excused himself, saying, that as 
he never visited the theatre, he doubted whe- 
ther he should choose one adapted to the 
purpose ; and he besides felt himself not dis- 
posed to do it, because, as he had heard, most 
of the performers dedicated themselves much 
more to the service of Venus, than to that of 

tragic or comic muse. He was, how- 
tver, importuned so long, that he yielded ; 

» in allusion to this notion of his, pro+ 
posed to take from Virgil the motto, 
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“* Amant alterna Camene.” 
gg goa of the concealed satyrical allu- 
sion, the manager caused it to be inscribed. 

MusIcaL ipiocrasy OF A poG.—A large 
water-spaniel (says Professor Pietel, in a late 
number of the Bibliothtque Universelle), be- 
longing to one of our friends, whose resi- 
dence is very near our own, ap to be in 
general quite indifferent to music, both vocal 
and instrumental : but if you sing or play to 
him a certain air, an old romance (lane de 
notre moulin est mort, la pauvre béte,” &c.) 
which is a lamentable ditty, in the minor key, 
the dog begins by looking at you very piti- 
fully, then he gapes repeatedly, shewing al- 
ways increasing signs of impatience and un- 
easiness ; lastly, he sits upright on his hinder 
legs, and begins to howl louder and louder, 
so that he can no longer hear the voice of 
the person who sings, or the sound of the 
instrument. If you stop, he stops also. 
Trials have been made, by beginning the ex- 
periment with other airs, and falling, with- 
out making any pause, into the romance in 

uestion : the dog does not seem to perceive 
the singing, till you come to the air which he 
cannot endure, and to which he has not been 
able to accustom himself. He then mani- 
fests, without exception or variation, the 
series of actions which we have just describ- 
ed, and of which many hundred persons have 
been witnesses ; for this fact has been, and 
still is, the object of the curiosity of all those 
who have heard it spoken of. 

On the 5th. the body of King Robert 
Bruce, which was discovered last year at 
Dunfermline, in building a new church, was 
reinterred in presence of a number of gentle- 
men of distinction. A monument is now to 
be placed on these remains. Scotch Paper. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


PutLoLocy.—A prospectus has been is- 
sued at Paris of an entirely Philologieal pe- 
riodical —— entitled a Cuias- 
sigue. Its purposes are to define Greek, 
Latin, and French words ; and to discuss 
doubtful phrases, and interpret difficult pas- 
sages in ancient authors. go curious and 
interesting specimens of the projected work 
are added ; and the first Number, consisting 
of five sheets, was to appear in October. 

A publication by Buonaparte’s Secretary 
during that period, and embracing the his- 
tory of the two years from the banishment 
to Elba to the battle of Waterloo, is am 
our forthcoming novelties. We understan 
that it furnishes some remarkable particulars 
respecting the invitation sent to Elba, and 
the defection of Ney, whom Napoleon treated 
with great contumely after he got him to 
commit himself. 

Montholon’s MS. is also in England, and 


may be ex to appear this winter. 
Mad, M. ht it from St. Helena. 
Travels in ica by Mr. Mollien, who 


has, it seems, been able to pursue a new and 
unknown track, are, we hear, about to be 


published in French and English. It will be 
seen from our number, that impor- 


t lights are darting across this dark quar- 
er of the globe. 
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The Parisian catal of books published 
this year, up to the ead of October, contains 
3828 new works and new editions, a list of 
732 engravings, and 375 musical pieces, since 
the first of January. 
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NOVEMBER, 1819. 
Thursday, 4 — Thermometer from 38 to 53, 
: Barometer 30, 15, to 30, 06. 
Wind S.W. 4. —- Generally cloudy. 
Friday, 5 — Thermometer from 39 to 54. 
Barometer from 29, 93 to 29, 76. 
WindS.W. 3—Cloudy : rain in the evening. 
Saturday, 6 — Thermometer from 42 to 52. 
Barometer, from 29, 71 to 29, 60. 
Wind S.W. 3 and 1.—Generally clear: clouds 
pasing at times. : 
Rain fallen, 075 of an inch. 
Sunday, 7 — ‘Thermometer from 36 to 52. 
Barometer from 29, 61 to 29, 73. 
Wind S.W. 2, and W. b.S. 4.—Cloudy about 
noon, with a little rain; the rest of the day ge- 
nerally clear. 
Monday, 8—Thermometer from 29 to 44. 
Barometer from 29, 76, to 29,92. 
Wind, N. 3 and 3.—Middle of the day cloudy, 
morning and evening clear. 
Rain fallen, 125 of an inch. 
Tuesday, 9 — Thermometer from 27 to 42. 
Barometer from 30, 06 to 29, 89. 
Wind S.S.W. 1.—Generally clear. 
Wednesday, 10—Thermometer from 28 to 50. 
Barometer from 29, 56te29, 52. 
Wind S.W. 1, and N.W. 4.—Clear about noon, 
the rest of the day cloudy, with rain in the even- 
ing. 
Rain fallen, 05 of an inch, 


Long. 0.3. 51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


————————— Ee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
There are no Literary Gazettes sent from our Office, 


so that if any fail in regular delivery, complaint 
should be made to the News-vender who haa the 


our power to do more towards remedying any 
mistakes, than post remonstrances in our yreblish— 
ing room. If these are not attended to, Sub- 
scribers are advised to change their Newsmen. 

We beg to refer our Correspondent A. L. for infor- 
mation when ‘* Tomhins’s Picture Lottery” is 
to be drawn, to No. 54, New Bond Street. 

‘* A Frenchman” is more correct than we were : 
** preventative’’ is merely a conventional werd, 
and “‘ preventive” the regular derivative from 
prevenio. Perhaps the former has bepome al- 
lowable from usage; and it only occurred in t 
L. G. in an unimportant translated paragrapk. 

Veluti in Speculum is, we believe, @ quotation = 
and in governs the accusative as weil as the abta- 
tive; 30 that the sentence is as correct as in Spe- 
culo. 

GP A series of Essays, on the same plan as the 
Hermit in London, to appear weekly in the Liter- 
ary Gazette, are in a forward state of prepara~ 
tion, and it is hoped will (from the talent em- 
ployed) possess peculiar claims to public notice, 
The Editor trusts to begin the year with them ; 
and to prevent the piracy, so largely and disinge- 
nuously practised on this species af property in the 
Literary Gazette, it will be preserved by an entry 
at Stationers’ Hall, 
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igcellaneous AVbertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts) 





Mr. West's Exhibition. 

"FRE Picture of DEATH on the PALE 
HORSE, Christ’ Rejected, St. Peter's First Serinon, 
the Brazen Serpent, St: Paul and Barnabas turning to 
the Gentiles, with several Pictures and Sketches on 
Seriptural Subjects, are now Exhibiting under the imme- 
mage of His Koyal Highness the Prince Regent, 
at No, 125, Pall Mall, near Cariton Hovse, every day, 

from ten till five. C. SMART, Secretary. 


"THE LATIN, FRENCH, GERMAN, and 
ITALFAN LANGUAGES taught on a speedy Sys- 
tem, atonce theoreticaliand practical; by Mr. GERARD, 
a College Professor, at No, 24, Litchfield Street, Soho. 
s* Attendance at home and abroad. 








. Miniatures. 
To be sold, by Private Contract, by Mr. BULLOCK, of 
Piccadilly, 

VERY scarce and valnable COLLECTION 
of MINIATURES, the attual property of a private 
Genth jcomprising near Two H andred Portraitsin oil, 
water-colouf, and énamel, many of them extremelfive, | 
and chiefly of distinguished Pen of the Courts of 
Henry Viti, Charles I., &c.down to the present period, 
by Holbein, Bronzine, Zaccero, Oliver, Van Dyck, 
Cooper, Hoskins, Lely, Knetler, Hilliard, Hone, Arnold, 
Flatman, Sulivan, and Streehling; and several very 
beautiful and highly finished by Petitot, Zincke, Greuze, 
Liotard, &c. &c. 

To be viewed at Mr. Bullock’s, Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
dilly. 











To be Sold, by Private Contract, by Mr. BULLOCK, of 
Piccadilly, in one Lot, 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION of PICTURES, 
the genuine property of a private Gentleman, col- 
lected by himself on the Continent, during the last 
twenty Years; comprising Susannah and the Elders, 
Guido; and a grand’ Galery Pictere from the Orleans 
Collection ; St. John, Andrea del Sarto ; Buildings and 
Figures, a pair, Viviano ; a pair of upright Landscapes 
and Figures, Salvator Rosa; a Nativity, Gherardo 
della Notte; eriginal Portraits, by Titian and Holbein; 
and many highly finished Cabinet Pictures, by celébrated 
Italian, French, Flemish, and Dutch Masters. 
To be viewed at Mr. Bullock’s, Egyptian Hall, Pic- 
cadilly. 





Pictures. 
‘To be Sold, by Private Contract, by Mr. BULLOCK, 

A VALUABLE and Choice COLLECTION of 

ITALIAN, FRENCH, FLEMISH, and DUTCH 
PICTURES, the genuine property of a private Gentle- 
man ; among which. are the Infant Christ and St. John; 
a highly finished Cabinet Picture, by L. da Vinci; the 
Birth of St. John, GiovanniCrespi; Angels appearing 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 





Nai History, Works of Art, §e. kyyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. = 
ME. BULLOCK respectfully anncunces to the 
. Publick, that on Tuesday Dec. 7. and three fol- 
lowing days, each day at one o’ Clock precisely, he. will 
sell by Auction, at the Egyptian Hall, an extensive and 
valuable collection of Natural History, Works of Art 
and Antiquity, consisting of preserved Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Pishes, Insects, Shells, and Corals; South Sea and 
other foreign dresses, fire-arins, and implements ; some 
pieces of fine tapestry, and various other elfects. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had, one weck previous 


to the Sale. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THis DAY. 


Don Juan, 
Tn octavo, 9s. 6d. 
pe*% JUAN, CANTOS. 1, and II. Printed for 
Thomas Davison, White Friars, London, and seld 
by the Booksellers in Town and Country. 














Madéme de Genlis’ last Wark. 
In 2 vols. 12mo, price 83. 
pt RARQUE ET LAURE. Par Madame La 
Comtesse De Genlis. 
London: printed for Henry Colburn, & Co. British 
and Foreign Public Library, Conduit Street. 





Earl Spencer. 

HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE AND 
LITERARY PANORAMA, for Noyember.---Con- 
tents. 1, Memoirs of the Right Hon. Earl Spencer, 
with a fine Portrait... 2. Critique on modern Poets--- 
Lord Byron. 8, On the first Establishment of Chricti- 
anity‘in Great Britain. 4. The early Comic Writers of 
Greece---Aristophanes. 5. On the principal Styles of 
Architecture introduced into Europe since the Birth of 
Christ, 6, Answer to Mr. Owen’s Remarks on Machin- 
ery. 7. On Duclting. 8. Letters from Mr. Salt and 
Mr. Briggs to’ Sir Sidney Smith. 9. Observations on 
Shakspeare, from the German of Voss and Sans. 10, 
Vaucluse and the Unfortunate Lovers. 11. Query re- 
specting the Translator of Hesiod. 12. Remaiks on the 
Penal; Céide. 13, New “Publications, with Critical Re- 

marks, &c, &c. 

London:. printed for Henry Colburn & Co. British 
and Foreign Public Library, Conduit Street; Beil and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; J. Cumming, Dublin; and sold 
by every Bookseller throughout the Kingdom. 





. Cathedral Antiquities. 

Price 31. 15s. Medinm 4to. 61. 6s. Imperial 4to. 
Crown Folio. 121. 12s. Royal Folio, 

HE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the 
METROPOLITICAL CHURCH OF YORK; illus- 
trated by a’ Series of Thirty-five Engravings of Views, 
Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details, by J. and H. ke 
Keux, J. Scott, Rawle, Turrell, &c. from drawings by 
Ed. Blore, and F. Mackenzie; with Accounts of the 
Archbishops, eminent Persons connected with the Esta- 
ts, &c. By JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. 


101, 


hiich 








to the Disciples, Cagliari;: Hercules and Omphal 
Paolo de Matteis; Alexander and Porus, Le Brun; a 
Landscape and Figures, by Poussin; Virgin and Child, 
L. Van Leyden; a Holy Family, Trevisiani; a Por- 
trait, Rubens; and others, by Netscher, Mieris, Lely, 
Lambert, &c. &c. Also, a matchless and beautiful 
Mosaic Floor, from the Bath of Nero, at Rome. 

To be viewed at Mr. Bullock’s, Egyptian Hall, Pic- 
cadilly. 





To be Sold, by Private Contract, by Mr. BULLOCK, 
A COLLECTION of ITALIAN MARBLES, 
comprising Groups and Busts in Statyary; pre- 
pared Library, Hall, and Pier Table-tops, of GiAnite 
Porphyry, Verde antique, &c. &c.; a Pair of Corinthian 
Columns of Oriental Spar, with beautifully sculptured 
Marble Capitals, antique, and in fine preservation ; a Pair 
of noble Alabaster Vases;a Group of the Sabines, &c. 
&e. 

Also, an exceedingly fine and rare Collection of Mine- 
rals, scientifically arranged ; and the Bamboo and India 
Japan Cabinéts, which contain them, the property of a 

- Lady- removed from the country. 

To be viewed at Mr. Bullock’s, Egyptian Hall, Pic- 

cadilly. 





Published by Longman, Hurst, Recs, Orme, and 
Brown, Paternoster Row; Taylor, 59, High’ Holborn; 
and the Author, 10, Tavistock Place. Of whom may be 
had, by the same Author, 

1. The HISTORY, &c. of SALISBURY CATHE- 
DRAL, with 3) Plates, 3/. 3s. medium Ato. ; 51. 5s. imp. 
4to.; crown folio. 81. ; royal folio, 111. bds. 

2. The HISTORY &c. of NORWICH CATHEDRAL, 
with 24 Plates, 2/.-10s. medium 4to,; 4/. 4s. imp. 4to.; 
61. 10s. crown folio; 8l. 16s, royal follo. 

3.The HISTORY. &c. of WINCHESTER CATHE- 
DRAL, with 30 Plates, 21. 3s, medium 4to.; Sl. Ss. imp. 
4to.; 81. crown folio; 11 /. royal folio. 

4. The HISTORY, &c. of LICHFIELD CATHE- 
DRAL, No. 1, price 12s. medium 4to.; and ll, imp. 4to. 

5. An HISTORICAL ESSAY on REDCLIFFE 
CHURCH, BRISTOL, with 12 Engravings, royal 8vo. 
price 16s.; medium 4to. Il. 4s.; imp. 4to. Il. Lts. 6d. bds. 

6. The ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, in 4 Vols. medium 4to, 20 guincas, 
half bound, 

7. CHRONOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
ANTIENT ARCHITECTURE of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, aud 4, price 12s. mediuin Jto.; and 1J. inp, 

0, 
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In 4to. price 3t, 2s. volume tt, of 
rPHE HISTORY OF BRAZIL, by ROBER? 
SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet Laureate, ; rp 
Royal Spanish Academy, of the Royal Spani 
: Spanish Academy 
History, and of the Royal Institute of the Netheriara 
This volume contains a description of the resent. 
state of the country. ~— 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme. and B 
London. Of whom may be had, the Work counplat 
in 3 vols. with a Map of the Country, price 71. 15s, 





Tn 12ino. price 4s. boards, the Third Edition of 
ING COAL’S LEVEE, or GEOLOGICA) 
ETIQUETTE, with Explanatory Notes; an 
the COUNCIL OF THE METALS. To which is aé 
ded, BAKON BASALT’S TOUR, 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme : 
London; and J. Upham, Bath. = 





Speecily will be published, by Longman, Hurst, Ree, 
Orme, and Brown, London, 
TINERARIES ‘}O TIMBUCTOO ana KAS. 
SINA, recently received by the Academie ha ae 
scriptions, twenslated from the Arabic by M. de Sacy. 
investigated by M. de Walkenaer, and translated into 
English by T. E. BOWDICH, Esq. Conductor of the 
Mission to Ashantee. By whom are prefixed, an Itin- 
erary from Dagwumba to Mecca, and a Meinoit on the 
the Traces. of Egyptian E:migrations and Colonies in 
Ashantee. 





Published on the First of November, price only ls, 6¢, 


"HE LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM fy 

NOVEMBER is embellished with a beautiful Po. 
trait of Miss Catherme Stephens, a tasteful Print of the 
most fashionable Dresses for the Month, besides tie 
usual variety of new and interesting Literary content, 

The plan of this approved and useful work is to insert, 
monthly, a Portrait, finely engraved, and a Meatisite 
some celebvated Female ; an clegant coloured Print, ad 
description of Fashionable Costume, and a_ pleat 
variety of Original Essays, Tales, and Narratives, intes. 
persed with entertaining Anecdotes, and Trensktig 
from Foreign Works ; Original Poetry ; Remarks on tle 
Drama; an Abstract of Public Affairs ; and, occasionally, 
a piece of Original Music. 

Printed and published by Dean and Munday, Thresd- 
needle-street, London; of whom any of the previous 
Numbers, to complete former Volumes, may be obtiin- 
ed; and may be had at every Circulating Library ad 
respectable Bookseller’s in the United Kingdom, 





OX Saturday the 20th, wiil be published, 
«PH ANTI-TIMES.” 

The first number will contain its intended plan, a Let 
ter to Earl Fitzwilliam, &e. &c. To be had of all Book- 
seers and Newsmen in Town or Country, -it being 
stamped. 





aAlmanach de Gotha, 1€20. 
Just imported, by Boosey and Sons, 4, Broad Street, 


City, price 7s. 6d. 

puis ALMANACH, which lias been publishel 
more than half a Century, besides being a complete 

Ephemeris, contains the Genealogy of all the Soveregs 





Member of thy” 











of Europe, and the Members of their Families still lr 
ing; with Diplomatic, Historical, and Chronologal 
Information ; illustrated hy Twelve Plates. 

*,* A few Copies for 1819 may be had, price 5s. 

Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Cost, 
W. Warren, 19, Old Bond Street; and Bossange # 
Mason, 14, Mar!borough Street ; and Underwoods, Ft 
Street. 








— 





London; Printed for the Proprietors, by W. Port 
67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, f 
HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Condit 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealer in Newspapers, Swe 
ing’s Alley, Cornhill; and at the Literary Gazette fie, 
268, Stravid, where Communications (post paid) # 
requested to be addressed to the Editor. Also 9? 
plied by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Station’, 
in Town and Country. 
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